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Sure-F ire 
For sure-fire way to 
reap more sales, remem- 
ber customers’ names, 
faces. But how? Expert 
reveals sure-fire method 


Hook 


Armco’sPresident Hook. 
Knows how to get along 
with workers, rolls up 
great labor-peace rec- 
ord. How he does it 


Surprise 
Rubber springs surprise: 
Develops new qualities, 
new uses; demands new 
attention as money- 
making material 
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WauHatr Lies AngAD For BUSINESS ? 


Forbes Annual Business Forecast Number Sheds Clear 
Light On Business Outlook for 1939. Prospects for 
Building and Utility Industries Evaluated! 


HOW FAR WILL PRESENT BUSINESS RISE TAKE US? 


After studying and analyzing the greatest array of basic business facts 
ever brought together for him, B. C. Forbes weighs the reasons for opti- 
mism against the reasons for pessimism and draws clear-cut conclusions 
about the business prospects which lie ahead. Here’s an answer to how high 
the present rise will go—to how long it will continue. Every forward-look- 
ing executive and investor will gain valuable information from his analytical 
report on the direction business is likely to take in 1939. Use his report in 
the December 15 Forbes to make your own 1939 business forecasts surer, 
easier, more exact! 


IS THE BUILDING BOOM BUILT ON SAND OR BED ROCK? 


Because so many business observers believe the state of business in gen- 
eral next year will depend largely on the state of the building industry, 
Forbes Magazine in its December 15 Annual Forecast Number will tell what 
is happening in the building industry NOW and what’s likely to happen in 
1939. Advance reports indicate a 9 billion dollar building year. To present 
a report that is authoritative in every detail, Forbes has chosen L. 
Seth Schnitman, the nation’s foremost expert on the building industry and 
consulting economist to the building trade, to dig out the facts. 


HAVE THE UTILITIES FALLEN BEHIND 
THE PROGRESS PARADE? 


Where does the utility industry stand TODAY? How will the rearma- 
ment program affect it TOMORROW? The December 15 Annual Forecast 
Number will present a dramatic study of how the utilities have forged 
ahead in quality of service, in technical developments, in rates and in new 
uses of its service against government opposition and other odds. What 
will government defense program mean to future earnings—to expansion— 
to the millions with millions invested in utilities—to the millions employed 
by utilities? Read this authoritative report—it’s crammed with human in- 
terest, with drama, with inspiration, with significance to investors and to 
everyone with a stake in business. 


Order Your Own Or Gift Subscription To Begin With This Big ; 


Foreeast Number. Use Convenient Card Bound In This Issue! 
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Prediction: Prosperity will be rising in 
America when the sap is rising in the 
trees. 


Are voters determined now to do some 
dictating to dictatorial politicians? 


More of those dependent on pay en- 
velopes are favoring giving fillers of 
pay envelopes a chance to fill them. 


Time for redoubled sales efforts. 


Advertisement: Lost, stolen or strayed, 
promised New Deal aid to Small Busi- 
ness. 


Taxes today should be spelled without 
the “*t.” 


The world by and by will hit back at 


Hitlerism. 


Jack Garner is steadily garnering pop- 
ularity. 


Auto buying is among today’s most 
encouraging signs. 


AAA hasn’t rated AA. 


A third term has become a second-rate 
peril. 


Consider the merits of various below- 
par utility bonds. 


Trade concessions granted one coun- 
try for a quid pro quo shouldn’t be 
granted all countries. 


Weather Forecast: A cold Winter for 
New Dealers. 


Self-seeking politicians are finding that 
utility-baiting has lost its utility. 


In smashing China, will Japan smash 
herself? 


Steadier employment would do more 
than anything else to steady America. 


Americans are again choosing the 
American way. —B. C. F. 
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Important Facts 











Internattonal Business Machines 
Schoolhouse, Endicott, New York. 


behind \NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


In order that the users of International Business Machines 
may receive the full benefits of the latest machine methods 
and applications, this company maintains a school for the 
training of customers’ supervisors and operators. Special 
training courses are conducted at Endicott, New York, and 
in International branch offices inimportant cities of the world. 


The Customer Administrative School is an important part 
of the broad educational program which extends throughout 
the entire International Business Machines organization. 


The schoolbuilding, shown above, is the heart of the 
International Educational System. International representa- 
tives from all parts of the United States and from many for- 
eign countries attend classes held in this building. Courses 
are constantly being conducted for salesmen, service men, 
engineers, factory workers, office workers and executives. 

Lectures are delivered by a staff of experienced instructors 
and by authorities from leading universities, as well as 
from the business world, to the end that International men 
and women may become better workers and bring greater 
efficiency and more profitable management methods to the 
users of International Business Machines. 
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International Business Machines representatives 
attending a class in business procedure. 


INTERNATIONAL 
es 
HIP? 


Business Machines Corporation 


World Headquarters Building, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
Branch Offices \W PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING 





Fact and Comment 
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President Roosevelt Mum 


About His Course 


President Roosevelt has given little indication as to the 
influence the election results will have on his future course. 
He probably feels torn between two desires: To push his 
New Deal policies still further, to trim his sails to the way 
the winds are now blowing politically. Anyone knowing 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will be under no delusion that the 
balloting will bring a change of heart. His every act since 
entering the White House has revealed vaulting determina- 
tion to arrogate to himself greater and greater power, 
greater and greater power over the legislative arm of 
Government, greater and greater power over the judiciary. 
The probability is that he will attempt to force his will 
upon the new Congress, that he will demand passage of 
additional legislation disturbing to business and injurious 
to employment. 

The probability also is that Congress will exercise its 
own judgment, exhibit independence, refuse to be a rub- 
ber-stamp. The significance of the voting must be clearly 
realized by all New Deal “one hundred percenters,” those 
who proclaimed that they would not reveal any will of 
their own but would abjectly obey White House com- 
mands. The latter are likely to be in the minority. 

The outlook, therefore, is that Mr. Roosevelt will be 
frequently thwarted if he insists on new laws injurious to 
business, employment, prosperity. 

What then? How will he react? 

Born with a golden spoon in his mouth, reared in lux- 
ury, accustomed to having his own way, and having be- 
come obsessed by a Napoleonic complex, how will he be- 
have if and when he finds Congress recalcitrant, rebellious, 
defiant ? 

Two of those who were among his most intimate ad- 
visers have confided to me that Mr. Roosevelt has become 
progressively less tolerant of counsel, less given to con- 
sulting with any but obsequious second-raters, kow-towing 
yes-men. 

My prediction is that additional changes will occur 
among high-up Federal officeholders who have not seen 
eye-to-eye with the President during the last year, and 
especially since he launched his vindictive, undemocratic 
“purge.” 





It?s hard to win advancement 
without hard work. 
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Another Step Taken Toward 
Employment Security 


Nothing could do more to insure the preservation of 
our democratic form of government than the discovery 
and adoption of ways and means to regularize employ- 
ment, to provide reasonably steady work for competent 
wage earners, to avoid wholesale dismissals through sea- 
sonal or cyclical periods of inactivity. A few corporations 
piloted by business statesmen have taken enlightened steps 
towards this invaluable end. General Motors, whose work- 
ing force averages upwards of 200,000, announces adop- 
tion of the “General Motors’ Income-Security Plan and the 
General Motors’ Lay-Off-Benefit Plan” to provide greater 
income security for a broad “coverage” of its regular 
workers. (See Page 15.) 

This example set by a huge organization engaged in 
such a mercurial industry should stimulate other direc- 
torates and managements to study diligently what they 
should do to extend to their workers a greater measure of 
security. If business and industry hope to retain their in- 
dependence, if they hope to win the allegiance of a ma- 
jority of working-class voters, they must bestir themselves 
most earnestly to level out ups and downs of employment. 
to eliminate the necessity for periodical wholesale dismis- 
sals of workers. 

After all, business and industry, broadly speaking, must 
foot the bill one way or another for the maintenance of all 
business and industrial employees whether on or off pay- 
rolls. This fact has been brought home, as never before, 
by the billions upon billions spent by the New Deal for 
work relief and home relief. But far transcending any 
dollars-and-cents consideration are other considerations— 
spiritual considerations, considerations of morale, of self- 
respect, of self-support, of self-reliance, considerations go- 
ing to the very foundation of orderly government, preser- 
vation of democracy, maintenance of liberty, thwarting of 
political tyranny. 

I have for a quarter of a century consistently urged 
industry to give thought to its work folks, have warned 
industry that unless it did so the day would come when 
politicians would step in and handle the problem more 
disastrously than intelligently. I am convinced that the 
temper displayed at the recent elections imposes upon the 
employing classes both responsibility and an opportunity 
to go farther than they have ever gone before in improv- 
ing the science of management so that it will become the 
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rule rather than the exception to originate and operate 
plans designed to invest their work people with a real 
sense of job-security. 

General Motors deserves the thanks of all patriotic 
citizens. 


Sales Managers Should Rank Higher 


More prosperity and more employment depend upon 
more sales. The place which the head of sales should oc- 
cupy in a large organization is not, in my opinion, ade- 
quately grasped by most directorates and managements. 
It is significant that among the shining exceptions are our 
two largest automobile corporations; Richard R. Grant, 
sales generalissimo of General Motors, long has occupied 
vice-presidential rank near the top, while A. vanDerZee, 
another sales wizard, was recently elected to similar rank 
in the Chrysler Corporation. But far too many concerns 
accord no such position or recognition to their general 
sales manager. Also, in too many cases, the expert in 
charge of advertising and the responsibility of his duties 
are underrated. 

Not only would individual enterprises be better off if 
general sales managers and advertising managers were 
ranked and rated higher, but the nation would benefit. 
Production problems have been skilfully mastered. But 
sales managers and advertising managers have been sub- 
jected to too much bossing by executives not qualified to 
exercise intelligent authority over them. Engineering long 
has been recognized as a profession; so has the practice 
of chemical science; so has research. But most executives 
without training or experience in selling or advertising 
feel quite capable of exercising judgment superior to 
those experts in charge of these divisions. The truth is, of 
course, that sales management and advertising have be- 
come professions and should be so recognized. 

Enlightened boards of directors, chairmen, presidents, 
who have not yet awakened to modern realities, should 
lose no time in elevating their sales chiefs to at least vice- 
presidential rank and should greatly broaden the latter’s 
authority. No matter how competently a product may be 
manufactured, not one dollar of profit can be rung up 
until it has been sold. Selling is not only as essential as 
producing, but it has become the more complicated, deli- 
cate, difficult problem of the two. 

Therefore, the best sales brains should command top- 
notch salaries and top-notch executive standing. 


Is Cash Buying of Autos Good or Bad Sign? 


Motor manufacturers have been amazed by the large 
percentage of auto buyers who are paying cash in full. 
Would you interpret this as a good or a bad sign? When 
I learned of it from executive after executive at the New 
York Auto Show I was greatly cheered, especially as it 
confirmed what I have repeatedly written, namely, that 
the unspent savings of the American people are still enor- 
mous, that there is no dearth of buying power. 

But the president of one automobile company bewailed 
the fact. He reasoned that it revealed lack of faith regard- 
ing the future, that if confidence were greater, a larger 


number of consumers would be prepared to buy on time, 
paying the regular deposit and having confidence in their 
ability to make monthly payments. Yet he added: “I have 
never bought one thing on the instalment plan; I have 
always paid cash.” 

Is his reasoning or mine the sounder? Having been 
early taught to avoid debt, I have all along striven to do 
so. That an unusual percentage of car buyers are paying 
cash does not, therefore, arouse misgivings in me. It would 
seem to me entirely logical that a large number of pur- 
chasers of brand-new models should be those who have the 
price. It would also seem logical to me that buying on 
regular time payments will also increase correspondingly. 


World’s Fair Should Be Success, But— 


The New York World’s Fair promises to be a surpass- 
ing success. Grover Whalen is exhibiting Diesel engine 
power and efficiency in promulgating all phases of it. 
Moreover, most heads of business enterprises are regain- 
ing courage, are more disposed than they were earlier 
in the year to spend money in the hope of making money. 
Our whole national atmosphere has brightened. Conse- 
quently, many colossal, spectacular, novel buildings and 
exhibits are assured. These should constitute excellent ad- 
vertisements for their sponsors. 

But managements will make a mistake if they figure 
that this one form of sales effort justifies contraction of 
other sales efforts, other kinds of advertising. Whatever 
money is appropriated for the World’s Fair should be in 
addition to rather than as a substitute for other sales and 
advertising promotion. After all, many millions will not 
be able to visit the spectacle. And most of the visitors will 
not take time to inspect every exhibit. 

All experience has demonstrated that the most success- 
ful advertising is persistent, long-continued advertising, 
not occasional stabs for novelty. Only repetition reaps re- 
peat sales. 


Two Different Types of Salesmen 


There are all grades of salesmen, from punk to perfect. 
W. E. Holler, of Chevrolet, is the commander-in-chief of 
one of the largest sales forces in the world. In his ex- 
cellent, personally-conducted little publication, Chevrolier, 
he relates this: 

“The salesman labored faithfully enough to make the 
sale, but as the customer was about to turn away, the 
proprietor of the jewelry shop waved the clerk aside and 
began talking to the customer about an uncut diamond 
in the palm of his hand. He held the stone up to the light 
so the customer might look far into its crystal depths. He 
told the story of its travels and adventures. He talked of 
diamonds as he knew them. The customer bought the 
stone. ‘Why was it,’ he asked the jeweler, ‘that you were 
able to sell me this stone after the clerk had failed?’ 

“ ‘Because,’ the jeweler replied quietly, ‘while my clerk 
understands diamonds, I love them.’ ” 

No salesman who isn’t in love with his product can 
hope to do himself or his company justice. Earnest en- 
thusiasm is infectious. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


Hopes Rise 


Business news during late Novem- 
ber spurs ‘business men to hope for a 
Garrison finish during December, bet- 
ter times for 1939. Trade treaties 
(numbers 19 and 20) with Great Brit- 
ain and Canada cheer U. S. exporters 
(p. 16); news of steadier domestic 
markets encourage many manufactur- 
ers; prospects for Christmas sales 
brighten most retailers. Meanwhile, 
business men review November elec- 
tions and find cause for satisfaction. 
Typical answer to FORBES question 
on attitude of business: “Of course, 
we feel more like spending money.”— 
Tom M. Girdler, Republic Steel’s 


chairman. 


Earnings Up 


More good news for business comes 
with notice of restored wage and 
salary cuts as companies find rapid 
improvement in earnings. Libby- 
Owens-Ford reports 10% salary cuts 
for employees will be repaid in full by 
Christmas; rubber companies give en- 
couragement as Goodyear, Goodrich 
and Firestone announce that 16,000 
office workers in all three companies 
who took 10% and 15% cuts on April 
1 are back on full salaries. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing adds 
cheer with report that all workers will 
receive a 3% profit-sharing bonus. 


Profit-Sharing In 


Meanwhile, profit-sharing takes the 
spotlight as a Senate sub-committee in- 
vestigates the pros and cons of various 
industrial plans now in use. Other ef- 
forts to give incentive and income se- 


curity to workers include General Mo- 
tors’ benefit plans (p. 15) and Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana’s new proposed em- 
ployee-retirement plan that will affect 
25,000 workers. Significance of Stand- 
ard Oil’s plan: Follows recent trend of 
pension plans in being underwritten 
by an insurance company. Calls for 
voluntary employee contributions of 
2% of monthly pay up to $250, 5% 
above that; annuities will amount to 
144% of average monthly wage for 
each year of service. 


Secrets Out 


More news of industrial relations 
comes with explanation of how Charles 
R. Hook, Armco’s president, gets along 
with his workers, what methods he 
uses and with what results (p. 8). 
As thirteenth president of National 
Association of Manufacturers, Hook 
will lead forthcoming N. A. M. Con- 
gress of American Industry, set the 
tempo for the meeting by sounding 
the keynote in the first speech—“Mak- 
ing America Click.” 


Labor Shifts 


Important shifts in labor make 
headlines during November: CIO’s 
Pittsburgh convention brings shift to 
right as Lewis denounces left wing 
groups; name of “Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization” changed by 
CIO’s new constitution to “Congress 
of Industrial Organizations”. Most 
significant shifts of all: International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
(membership, 250,000) leaves CIO for 
independent status and eight Rhode 
Island textile unions desert CIO to 
join A. F. of L. Another boost to A. F. 
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of L. comes with new agreement be- 
tween Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea and 
five Federation unions which may lead 
to A & P closed shop. 


Output Revives 


Steel production flirts with 60% of 
capacity as mills slip from the red into 
the black for the first time this year. 
Auto production for 1939 looks prom- 
ising as optimistic manufacturers ex- 
pect a “normal” year. Building indus- 
try still hopes to carry the nation out 
of the depression as 1938 construction 
stands 11% above 1937 (F. W. Dodge 
estimate, 37 states) ; prospect of resi- 
dential building shows 1939 estimates 
32% above this year’s. 


Rails Wonder 


Railroad men see “agreed charges” 
method (contracting with shipper for 
total annual business at special rates) 
go into effect on Canadian roads, won- 
der if practice will spread to U. S. 
Another source of railroad’s wonder: 
American Car and Foundry’s two new 
lightweight, welded-steel freight cars. 
Until now, lightweight construction 
has served passenger cars, not freight, 
where weight reduction is most needed. 


TVA Hangs 


Utilities speculate on TVA’s fate as 
Supreme Court retires to weigh argu- 
ments of 14 challenging companies. 
Congressional committee probes TVA 
administration (p. 34). rates, “yard- 
stick.” Meantime, North American, 
United Light & Power, file integration 
plans with SEC, forecast other break- 
downs. 











By making Hook president, NAM embarrassed its critics. Here, he jokes with three directors. From let: 
T. H. Banfield, Iron Fireman; (Hook); C. M. Chester, General Foods; Paul Pigott, Pacific Car & Foundn 





Getting Along with the Boys 


As head of the National Association of Manufacturers, Charles R. Hook will make news at its 


December convention. But the real news about him is his trail-breaking work in industrial and 


public relations. His methods are simple; results he gets are astonishing 


ONE OF THE favorite jokes among 
American Rolling Mill Co. executives 
is the question supposedly propounded 
by some youngster whose knowledge of 
the organization had been gained en- 
tirely from the public prints. 

According to the legend, the young 
man asked in genuine puzzlement, 
“What does this Armco outfit sell— 
steel or employee relations?” 

The answer is emphatically that 
Armco makes and sells steel—lots of 
steel, a wide variety in specifications, 
and by an unusual assortment of pro- 
cesses. 


But while it is only one of a goodly 


ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 


number of progressive steelmakers, it 
stands head and shoulders above prac- 
tically all of its contemporary Ameri- 
can employers in the art of getting 
along with its workers. And the man 
who stands out above his Armco asso- 
ciates in the gentle knack of getting 
along with the boys in the mills is the 
company’s president, Charles R. Hook. 

The men who run steel companies 
are traditionally tall and broad and 
thick, long in the arm and bulgy of 
jaw. Charlie Hook meets these speci- 
fications only in respect to jaw. But 
he is a steel man, make no mistake 
about it. He has been in steel since he 
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landed his first job, as an office boy, 
at a Cincinnati steel plant on his grad- 
uation from high school back in 1898. 
He has been a mill man—as contrasted 
with an office man—since 1900. He 
has been an Armco mill man since 
1902, which means since Armco was a 
tiny outfit just about half a jump 
ahead of a fast-gaining sheriff. 

In fact, the old-timers who worked 
with him and for him on the night 
shift back in those days—they still call 
him Charlie, as one self-respecting mill 
man to .another—make no secret of 
their belief that he deserves a lot of 
credit for keeping the company from 
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going under. “Charlie, he got the boys 
to pulling together so we could turn 
out the steel good enough to suit the 
customers and cheap enough to pay 
for the new equipment we had to have, 
and they never would have done it 
without him.” 

Wherever Armco old-timers get to- 
gether, they chuckle about the old Cor- 
liss engine that drove the sheet-mill 
train when Charlie Hook came as night 
superintendent. The old engine was un- 
derpowered; if too many machines 
came on the line at once it stalled and 
everything would halt until it could be 
got going again. Each crew was by 
rule supposed to come on the line at 
only the right time. But someone would 
get careless or mischievous, and once 
more the engine would stall. Hook 
could not tell who was guilty, and the 
men would not tell on one another. 


BILLY LAYS HIMSELF OFF 


So he took his problem to the men 
themselves. He rented a meeting room 
in the old hotel, invited the boys down 
for Saturday evening, explained that 
the company could not afford a new 
engine yet and that if it kept losing 
production because the rollers stalled 
things they all, including himself, 
would soon be out on the street, prob- 
ably with only a claim for the last 
week’s wages against a folded com- 
pany. 

The boys got the idea, said “We'll 
take care of it, Charlie.” And they did. 
making a rule that the penalty for stall- 
ing the engine was a three-day layoff. 
Hook loves to tell how, as he was 
coming into the mill one morning, he 
met the chairman of the workers’ com- 
mittee going home. 

“What’s the matter, Billy? Sick?” 
Hook asked. 

“No, I just stalled that damned en- 
gine and laid myself off for three 
days,” explained Billy in deep disgust. 

The Saturday night meetings came 
to be dignified by the term Advisory 
Committee. Imperceptibly, almost 
spontaneously, but always with a little 
impetus borrowed from Hook’s enthu- 
siasm and insight into the reasons be- 
yond money that interest men in their 
jobs, the Advisory Committee grew un- 
til it developed into one of the nation’s 
earliest plans of employee representa- 
tion. Out of that came one of the best- 
thought-out, best-articulated industrial- 
relations programs on earth. 

When old-time employee representa- 
tion plans became by law “unfair 
labor practices,” Armco employees div- 
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orced their representation from all 
company connection, made it into an 
independent union. It is significant 
that Armco, practically alone of all the 
independent steel companies, had no 
strikes or stoppages of work during 
the wild days of early 1937—has, in 
fact, never had a strike in all its his- 
tory. What was this worth to the work- 


ers and to the stockholders? The best 


measurement is perhaps a comparison 
between the first-quarter and second- 
quarter net earnings of another inde- 
pendent comparable with Armco in 
volume and type of business. 

In the first quarter of 1937 that 
other company made around $6,000,- 
000. In the second quarter, with pic- 
keting and rioting about its plants. 
earnings for the quarter showed a 
shrinkage of some $5,000,000. It is a 
conservative estimate, therefore, that 
Armco’s industrial relations as estab- 
lished over the years were worth 
$5,000,000 in the second quarter of 
1937. 

If Armco had never gained another 
advantage before 1937, and if Armco 
should never profit by it again in fu- 
ture, the company’s emphasis on deal- 
ing fairly and letting the employees 
understand this through all the years 
of its existence more than paid for 
itself in the second quarter of last year. 
Equally beyond dispute, Armco em- 
ployees in their independent union this 











year at the Butler, Pa., plant won by 
a vote of 1,200 to 400 or thereabouts 
the only election that CIO has lost in 
any steel plant in the United States. 
And Armco has as yet no other union 
at any plant to deal with than that 
made up only of Armco men. 


LITTLE STEEL OVER BIG STEEL 


Inside his organization, Hook is 
known not only for his sincere desire 
to assure everybody a square deal, but 
also for his scrupulous care to avoid 
any act or word that might hurt the 
feelings of an employee or in any 
manner sap his enthusiasm. He is 
noted for never killing an idea pro- 
posed by associate or subordinate, for 
never saying that anything will not 
work. Some go so far as to say Hook 
is too smart ever to be sure that an 
idea will not work, no matter how 
ridiculous it may seem. 

Exhibit A along this line is continu- 
ous rolling of wide sheet steel. When 
this idea first struck an Armco man— 
it happened to be John Tytus in the 
hot mill at Middletown—Hook not 
only failed to pooh-pooh it, he actu- 
ally encouraged it. He knew it had 
been thought of before, and during the 
years of experiment and development 
he found out that Big Steel had sunk 
millions in trying the same thing and 
had given it up as hopeless. 

But Tytus, scion of a Middletown 
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Two of America’s great labor-relations leaders meet to talk things over. Hook is small and 
wiry; Cyrus S. Ching, director of industrial and public relations for U. S. Rubber, is tall and 


husky. But both know the secret of getting along with workmen, both have rolled up remark- 
able records of industrial peace 
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paper-mill family, could never shake 
out of his mind the idea that sheet 
steel should be made by essentially the 
same sort of continuous process as 
that by which paper was made. Hook 
got small but adequate appropriations 
for this idea, and spent a lot of his 
time helping Tytus rig up experi- 
mental equipment. 

Finally, in 1917, Armco’s sheet pro- 
duction came to almost a dead stop 
because the steel that it needed was 
requisitioned in solider forms for mu- 
nitions needs. This left a lot of rolling- 
mill equipment idle. Hook and Tytus 
drove themselves overtime to squeeze 
in hours and days and weeks for ex- 
perimenting with their pet idea. It was 
now or never, for never again would 
they have an entire rolling mill to use 
as a laboratory. 

Before the mill went back to rolling 
sheets for private customers, they had 
the worst of their problem licked. 
Then they built the world’s first con- 
tinuous sheet mill at Ashland, Ky., put 
it into production just fifteen years 
ago this Autumn—and revolutionized 
one of the major branches of steel 
manufacture the world over. 

Not only did Armco get the jump 
on the world’s competition by placing 
its plant in operation before anyone 
else could even see the process. Also, 
it has licensed every continuous sheet 
mill so far built by other companies, is 
drawing royalties on every ton of sheet 
rolled anywhere in the world under its 
continuous processes. (You might 
think of that experience next time you 
are about to tell some over-enthusias- 
tic young spriggins that his wild idea 
for improving your company’s gim- 
mick production is irrelevant, incom- 
petent, and immaterial! ) 

When Charles R. Hook came to 
Armco in 1902 at the mature age of 
22, his title was night superintendent. 
He came from a job almost as good 
with a long-established and adequately 
financed tin-plate mill over in Indiana. 
George M. Verity had heard about 
Hook through his partner, for whom 
young Hook had formerly worked as 
office boy. Verity sent for Hook to size 
him up and see whether he would fit 
into Armco. Sitting on a bench in 
front of the open hearth, they talked 
over Verity’s ideas—ideas that in those 
days sounded to most folks like vision- 
ary dreams about ethics, industrial re- 
lations, and corporation responsibility 
to the community. 

However it sounded to others, Ver- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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to Remember Names 2 
3 

and Faces : 
* 

You don’t forget a man who borrows $10; he means money to you. Wi 

| Apply that same money interest to a prospect’s name and face; tio; 
he, too, means money to you the 
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Wuart is the most persuasive word in 
the whole dictionary of selling? Price? 
Quality? Service? 

No. It’s the name of your pros- 
pect, accurately remembered and cor- 
rectly pronounced. Note how interested 
the customer (left) is when the sales- 
man calls him by name. He'll buy; 
he’ll remember the salesman; he'll 
come back again. 

That goes for selling in any line. It 
goes for the whole of business, too. 
The executive who can recall the names 
of the men he meets from day to day 
will always have an edge over the one 2 Make sharp mental note of the man’s appearance—features, build, 


mannerisms. Also, break tough names into syllables. Mr. Bowkowski? 
Man bowing to a cow with skis on 


who can’t. 

Borden and Busse are pioneers of a 
new type of business film, designed to 
train the salesmen of any company in- 
stead of just a single one. In their 
latest picture, “How to Remember 
Names and Faces,” they team up with 
Memory Expert Robert H. Nutt to 
show executives and salesmen how it 
can be done. Here are five pointers 
from the film; for explanations, see 
photographs. 


1. Make it mean money in your mind. 
Treat it like a telephone number. 


Hook it with more than one hook. 


3. Make it paint a picture. 
4. 


3. Drive it in with repetition. A Sucaiiscietien Ut ceieetin: for Bid. Comes lide Whee Moka 


crane; so light you don’t need a crane to lift him; looks clean, 
bathes often in a Crane bathtub 


What do you do when you get a telephone number from Informa- 5 Use the name often. Repeat it when you shake hands. Ask him to 
the same technique on names Use it in saying goodbye 
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Revolution in Rubber 


Here, with a vengeance, is news of new products, materials (see also page 20). No longer is 


rubber shackled to old markets. With research fanning the flames of revolt, it’s now breaking 


into a thousand new applications. Will one of them bring new profits to your company ? 


THE UsEs to which rubber can be put 
profitably have increased enormously 
within the past few years. 

It hardly matters what the industry, 
or how exacting the requirements— 
rubber has demonstrated unsuspected 
possibilities and the odds in favor of 
its adoption grow steadily. Thus it de- 
serves serious consideration whenever 
the problem arises of selecting a better 
material to do a given job. 

Most of us associate rubber with 
such everyday items as tires, erasers 
and rubber bands, but the number of 
applications has multiplied steadily to 
carry its use into places hitherto mo- 
nopolized by metals and other ma- 
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terials. Tires and tubes accounted for 
68% of the dollar volume of rubber 
employed in 1927; last year, they ac- 
counted for only 58%. The difference 
means rubber going into entirely new 
uses. 

Transportation has given the use of 
rubber tremendous momentum. Aside 
from tires and tubes, the representative 
passenger automobile employs between 
200 and 300 molded-rubber parts 
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which account for about fifty pounds 
in weight. Street cars are now running 
on rubber-cushioned suspension to en- 
hance riding comfort, and the track- 
laying type of tractor can be operated 
at higher speeds and pull heavier loads 
by using rubber tracks in place of 
steel. 

Industrial uses, too, number in the 
thousands, headlined by such new ap- 
plications as moving pipelines for con- 
veying solid materials, tank linings to 
resist acids, and vibrationless suspen- 
sion for heavy machinery. The moving 
rubber tube in the form of an endless 
pipeline is particularly interesting—a 
belt which moves over pulleys to carry 


Rubber-lined tanks, 
pipes, trays, protect 
metal from corrosion 
(Goodyear photo) 


Rubber tracks mean 
more speed, payload, 
for track-type tractors 
(Goodrich photo) 


solid materials from one place to an- 
other with a minimum of dust or spill- 
ing. 

Just this brief list of rubber uses 
brings in a large number of important 
technical improvements and develop- 
ments. 

Rubber suspension, for instance, 
means satisfactory cushioning of shock 
because it has been discovered how to 
vulcanize rubber to metal and make it 
stick. Simply placing heavy equipment 
on blocks of rubber is not an effective 
way to insulate from vibration; but 
when rubber is used between pieces of 
metal in shear, one piece of metal fast- 
ened to the machine and the other 
to the floor, the sandwich construction 
takes the weight and dampens vibra- 
tion. 

Machines weighing as much as 
eighty tons have been mounted on 
rubber successfully to reduce vibration 
and noise. 

Vibration insulators of rubber have 
replaced steel springs in street cars, 
while the new streamlined trains liter- 
ally ride on rubber. A trackless street 
car carrying 120 passengers has just 
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Now you can have transparent packages— 
of rubber. The new material keeps moisture 
out (for marshmallows, coffee), keeps juice 
and brine in (for cherries, pickles) 


Below: This seat cushion is another new 
conquest for rubber. Animal bristles are 
coated with latex, bent into spring-like form, 
used as filler (Goodrich photo) 


Below, center: Here are latex-covered fibers 
as they look, enlarged, before being used in 
mattresses, theater seats, automobile and 
truck cushions, etc. (Goodrich photo) 





been announced, and the lavish use of 
rubber plays an important part in the 
practicability of the unit. Hitherto, 
buses with street-car carrying capacity 
have not been feasible because their 
size made it difficult to turn corners. 
This new type is an articulated vehicle, 
employing a flexible rubber diaphragm 
which joins the two sections together 
and will stretch up to 35%. The di- 
aphragm, or hood, is made of a special 
sun-resisting rubber vulcanized to cot- 
ton cords, so that it cannot rip or be 
cut and presents a taut appearance un- 
der all conditions. Cushions in the ve- 
hicle are made of rubber; so are the 
fenders; and throughout the car vibra- 
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tion is dampened with this material. 

Rubber cushions and mattresses are 
now on the market because of two 
striking developments. First, it is pos- 
sible to rubberize curled hair to obtain 
a product more hygienic than the hair 
itself, and one that retains the curl, has 
more elasticity and does not mat read- 
ily. Second, it is also possible to take 
latex, the natural liquid rubber, beat 
it into a froth and then vulcanize the 
aerated mixture to obtain a material 
comprising an infinite number of 
minute air cells, suitable for all man- 
ner of cushions. 

Somewhat similar to this new latex 
sponge product is a new material 
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Some 1938 automobiles are already using 
springy cellular latex for upholstery (Good- 
year photo) 
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which can be described as featuring 
rubber-encased, nitrogen-filled bubbles. 
Because this soft and very lightweight 
material is declared to be verminproof 
and waterproof and to insulate as well 
as dampen vibration, it is designed for 
refrigeration insulation and for such 
marine uses as boat fenders, bumpers. 
mooring buoys and life preservers. 

It must be obvious from the few 
uses of rubber thus far mentioned. 
that something dramatic has happened 
to this natural product. 

It is true that resiliency is the best- 
known characteristic; but it is quali- 
ties distinct from “bounce” that have 
carried rubber into new fields. Long- 

















pursued research, having to do pri- 
marily with organic accelerators, an- 
tioxidants and reinforcing agents, has 
become cumulatively fruitful. 

And so today rubber is no longer 
a simple substance. It is a basic ma- 
terial altered at will to endow it with 
added properties. The accelerators 
which affect the time and temperature 
of vulcanization and alter the physical 
properties; the antioxidants which pro- 
long rubber life; and the reinforce- 
ments which increase abrasive wear, 
all make their contribution. Thus, rub- 
ber is now virtually an alloy and com- 
parable in this respect to metals. Al- 
loying agents are added, heat treat- 
ment, or vulcanization, is applied— 
and the resulting product is a speci- 
fication material. 

It is because greater control can be 
exercised over the material through 
applied technology that we now have 
such a multitude of applications. And 
there are more uses to come. Just as 
we keep on the lookout for the an- 
nouncement of new metal alloys which 
will do jobs better, so we now have 
to scan rubber developments for the 
latest aids. Who, for example, would 
have dreamed ten years ago, or even 
more recently, that rubber would come 
to play an important part in the print- 
ing craft? 


NEW SAVING FOR ADVERTISERS 


But it does today. Rubber inking 
rolls on newsprint presses have been 
proved superior to glue-glycerine com- 
positions because they last longer, pro- 
duce better printing and are unaf- 
fected by atmospheric conditions. 
Molded rubber plates are fast coming 
into use and can be produced more 
cheaply than electrotypes. They are 
used primarily for printing rough 
stock. Five years ago it was difficult to 
get more than 10,000 impressions from 
a rubber plate; today, 100,000 to near- 
ly a million impressions are not un- 
common. Fairly fine detail can be ob- 
tained and two or three colors have 
been printed successfully. Advertisers 
have found that use of rubber for the 
key plate can effect a saving as high 
as $300. 

The oil in printing ink works a 
hardship on rubber, and so studies go 
forward to make the material more re- 
sistant. The synthetic rubbers and 
resins are undergoing experimenta- 
tion, but although highly resistant to 
oil, they have a low abrasive resistance 
as now constituted. Research is also 
being carried on to produce satisfac- 
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tory rubber inks. Chemically altered 
rubber is now being used for marking 
rubber goods, and hope is held out 
that such inks can be adapted for 
printing on paper. 

Resistance to abrasion is a quality 
which recommends rubber very highly 
for a large number of uses in industry. 
Conveyor belting is known to every- 
one; less well-known because new is a 
heat-resistant rubber for the convey- 
ing of hot materials. Another develop- 
ment having broad implications is the 
lining of ball mills or rod mills. Rub- 
ber reduces vibration and noise and it 
prolongs the life of balls, rods and 
mill. Thus far the principal use is in 
paper-pulping operations and in the 
grinding of gold-quartz ores. In the 
latter instance, less cyanide is required 
for the gold extraction because rubber 
prevents any contamination with iron. 


FROM BEARINGS TO PAINT BASES 


Rubber bearings are now a reality; 
it is this same quality of abrasion re- 
sistance which makes them work. 
Water is the lubricant and this points 
the field of use. They are being in- 
stalled on small motorboats and on 
larger vessels when there is to be con- 
tact with sand or silt. Dredges employ 
them on cutter-head bearings and 
large-size units have been used satis- 
factorily for vertical turbine bearings. 

A few years ago chemists discovered 
methods for changing the chemical 
structure of rubber, to open up several 
new fields for exploitation. A crepe- 
rubber derivative is being used as a 
tasteless and odorless coating for 
paper to render it moisture-proof and 
vapor-proof. In another form it is used 
as an enamel for concrete; it seals the 
concrete and will withstand a reason- 
able amount of wear. Chlorinated rub- 
ber has passed through much experi- 
mentation and is now conceded to be 
a practical substance for the making of 
thin films to protect against chemicals, 
acidic gases and sea water, and it also 
makes a suitable binder for paints. 
Rubber-lined tanks, pipes and valves 
are doing splendid work in chemical 
plants and in such special applications 
as the pickling of sheet steel in sulph- 
uric or hydrochloric acid, and tank- 
car transportation of acids. Rubber- 
base paints are useful for coating the 
interior of chemical plants, stacks and 
even the underside of automobile fend- 
ers. 

No discussion of the most recent de- 
velopments in rubber technology and 
use would be complete without refer- 
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ence to the growing use of latex. 

Latex has increased the use of rub- 
ber by making it commercially feasi- 
ble to replace other materials in cer- 
tain processes. A good example is the 


’ manufacture of vulcanized latex molds 


to replace glue molds for casting plas- 
ter. Some other applications are the 
surfacing of the underside of rugs to 
make them slip-proof; manufacture of 
stratosphere balloons, theatrical face 
masks, novelty jewelry and gloves. It 
is also employed to coat canvas clothes 
and work clothing. 

Latex fiber products (that is, latex 
in combination with wood-pulp fibers) 
are serving a variety of purposes. By 
varying the rubber and fiber content 
to a desired end, there are produced 
flexible book-covering material and 
anti-squeak shims for motor cars. Cot- 
ton fiber, latex and asbestos combine 
to make a fire-resistant panel. In the 
field of textiles, latex is used on the 
back of mohair to anchor the pile 
firmly, while rubber-impregnated fab- 
rics can be embossed to look like 
leather, have much the same proper- 
ties, but are stain-proof and water- 
proof. Insulated wire is now made 
with latex to achieve a saving in 
weight. Instead of extruding rubber 
around the wire, the wire is merely 
passed through baths of latex until the 
necessary thickness of coat has formed 
and then it is vulcanized. 


LATEX BREEDS SMALL BUSINESS 


The possibilities of latex are by no 
means fully explored. Experiments are 
now being conducted along the lines 
of impregnating cotton yarns to get a 
better rubberizing than is possible by 
impregnating a finished fabric. And 
word comes from abroad of a new 
process to give added wear to hosiery: 
A solution made from latex is applied 
to the toe and heel and is said to 
strengthen the fibers without altering 
the appearance. 

Latex has the marked advantage 
that it can be used without expensive 
machinery or inflammable solvents. 
Thus we find a host of small manufac- 
turers springing up all over the coun- 
try to produce a vast array of novelty 
goods. Many of them are carrying on 
experiments in an effort to find still 
more novel uses; as a result, we can 
look for an ever-widening rubber ap- 
plication. 

To give more meaning to the con- 
tention that rubber is a new material 
with new possibilities worthy of the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Here, directors of General Foods Corp. get down to cases during a unique inspection tour— 
the first of its kind—of the corporation’s mid-Western plants. Above, left to right, Clarence 
Francis, president, Carl J. Schmidlapp, director, R. S. Dixon, superintendent, and Charles 
W. Littlefield, director 


What’s New in Business 


For Pay Security 


When General Motors Corp. in mid- 
November announced two new benefit 
plans that will affect 150,000 em- 
ployees, business men saw a new at- 
tack on the old problem of providing 
stable income for workers. 

Previous efforts on the part of in- 
dustry to help laid-off workers have 
centered mostly on personal loans 
(without interest) by employer to em- 
ployee, the basis of G. M.’s new plans. 
A dozen companies—outside the auto- 
motive industry—have started guaran- 
teed-work or guaranteed-annual-wage 
plans to tide. workers over seasonal 
periods of unemployment. Government 
has also entered the picture with un- 
employment-compensation benefits and 
direct relief to the jobless. But G. M.’s 
set-up marks a tremendously important 
extension of the personal-loan method 
of providing income security which 
may lead to the adoption of similar 
plans in other industries. 


Both plans—which will go into ef- 
fect January 1—are based on the prin- 
ciple that employees may borrow from 
the corporation and pay back in work 
after re-employment. 

Under the income-security plan, em- 
ployees with five years or more of ser- 
vice will receive an annual minimum 
income of at least 60% of standard 
weekly earnings (pay for forty hours 
at latest average hourly earned rate). 

The lay-off-benefit plan applies to 
other workers with from two to five 
years of service; they are assured of at 
least 40% of standard earnings up to 
a total of seventy-two hours’ pay. 

In returning the loans, workers will 
not have to pay back anything until 
they are earning at least 60% of their 
standard wages. Then they will receive 
one-half of whatever they earn above 
that amount until their obligations 
have been paid back in full. 

Before setting up the plans, General 
Motors made an actuarial study cover- 
ing thousands of workers over a period 
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of years. Past experience has provided 
a sound basis for setting up rates and 
procedure. But while the corporation 
may lose through deaths (when repay- 
ments are cancelled) and resignation 
of workers, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chair- 
man, believes that “the greater security 
provided under the plans, and the bet- 
ter relations that such co-operation will 
promote between the corporation and 
the employees benefited. will justify 
the costs involved.” 

The plans may have other far-reach- 
ing effects as well. Communities where 
G. M. workers live have long suffered 
when plants have closed up; relief 
agencies have been swamped with ap- 
plications. Merchants have found them- 
selves with heavy stocks of goods on 
hand and no demand from unem- 
ployed workers. But with income-sta- 
bilization plans in operation, many of 
these conditions may be improved. 

Still another result may come about 
with the benefit plans: Observers ex- 
pect that individual plant ‘managers 
will have even more incentive to 
smooth out seasonal fluctuations in 
employment in their particular plants. 


War on Waste 


In mid-November, new methods and 
results of cutting costs in industry’s 
war on waste were spotlighted at the 
American Management Association’s 
conference in New York City. 

First was the report from North & 
Judd Manufacturing Co. (metal-work- 
ing products) that all employees of- 
fering suggestions for cutting costs 
will be given bonuses of 50% of the 
year’s savings that result. 

Second was the announcement by 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Co. (met- 
al and wood furniture) that changes 
in plant layout had resulted in a 30% 
increase in productive hours of labor 
on the same floor space and a 9% cut 
of direct labor cost during the first 
five months under the new system. 

Third was General Foods Corp.’s re- 
port of a “spoilage and waste com- 
mittee” of young engineers that was 
getting results. 

Meanwhile, labor unions joined with 
management to fight the waste prob- 
lem as two A. F. of L. unions signed 
contracts with American Stores Co. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., permitting the 
unions to study business and operat- 
ing methods in an effort to eliminate 
waste and inefficiency. And other union 
officials pointed to the efforts of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 

































































(CIO) to cut costs in the steel indus- 
try by urging members to report de- 
lays in production, ‘waste and spoilage 
of materials. 


Aid to Retailers 


Late in November, small business 
men got a boost from government as 
the Department of Commerce pub- 
lished a new booklet—the first of a 
series—designed to help retailers. 

“Store Arrangement Principles,” 
written by the Department’s marketing 
research division, is a thirty-one-page 
report on small-store arrangement. 
Pointing out that marketing studies 
have revealed that many retailers’ 
problems can be solved by improving 
store layout, the report includes two 
surveys that show increased sales as a 
result of store modernization in fifty- 
nine Jacksonville, Fla., grocery stores 
and in thirteen drug stores in St. Louis, 
Mo. And small retailers found addi- 
tional help in the new report from 
nearly thirty photographs of proper 
store arrangements and displays. 


Lift to Trade 


Many U. S. business men sighed 
with relief during November when 
Secretary Hull sat down with repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and Canada 
to sign the two long-awaited reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

For months, many U. S. and British 
exporters have been waiting to see the 
terms of the agreements before placing 
new orders, and the final ratification 
is expected to loosen a flood of trade 
across the Atlantic and the Canadian 
border. 

High spots of Great Britain’s con- 
cessions to U. S. exporters included: 
Reductions of duty on _ typewriters, 
accounting and calculating machines, 
cash registers, dictating machines and 
other office equipment; metal furni- 
ture; electrical machinery and appli- 
ances. Automobile manufacturers 
cheered the inclusion of Newfoundland 
and certain British colonies in the list 
of available British markets. And pro- 
ducers of leather and shoes saw hope- 
ful signs for future trade in lower 
duties gained by U. S. representatives. 

Sharp criticism came from manufac- 
turers of textiles. The National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers termed 
the new trade pacts “a severe blow to 
the wool industry.” And the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
declared that the U. S. “traded away 
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employment” by reducing certain du- 
ties on cotton cloth. 

The Canadian trade pact, going fur- 
ther than the 1936 agreement in lower- 
ing tariffs on specific items, covered 
concessions (many in textiles) on 
$241,000,000 worth of U. S. products 
which Canada imported in 1937. In 
addition, Canada agreed to remove the 
3% import tax on all commodities on 
which she granted concessions. 


New Town Assets 


In a community drive for new in- 
dustries, cities and towns often give 
away plants to incoming companies 
(ForBes, May 15, 1937). 

But in mid-November, the Weirton 
Steel Co. turned the tables with a sur- 
prise for Clarksburg, W. Va.—the gift 
of an idle $500,000 plant to the local 
chamber of commerce. Already the 
drive to find a tenant has started. And 
when it has succeeded, Clarksburg 
will have payrolls and employees for 
additional community assets. Interest- 
ing fact of Weirton’s gift was that the 
plant was the “birthplace” of the Na- 
tional Steel Corp. (parent company of 
Weirton Steel), which Edward T. 
Weir built thirty-three years ago. 

Meanwhile, another company gave 
a boost to community hopes as the 
United States Shoe Corp. came to the 
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Public Relations Plus! Latest effort to promote New York City’s Rockefeller Center is 4 
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rescue of a drive by citizens of Green. 
field, Ohio, to raise $50,000 for build. 
ing a new branch plant. Although the 
campaign fell short of the goal, the 
corporation changed its requirements 
for the factory, chipped in to make up 
the difference, and now plans to begin 
operations early in January. 


Purchasing Spree 


When members of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of New York held 
their biennial get-together in New 
York City’s Pennsylvania Hotel in 
mid-November, they did something 
unusual in a bigger way than ever 
before—they put on an exhibition of 
their own companies’ products. For 
with their own companies producing 
goods which other purchasing agents 
buy, why not, they reasoned, stage a 
show of members’ products and stir 
up business among themselves? 

This year’s exhibition—the fifth— 
was by far the largest ever held. And 
it pointed to good news for business 
buying. More than 5,000 buyers, sales- 
men and executives streamed by the 
exhibits of the 73 companies. Attend- 
ance was more than 25% above that at 
the last show in 1936, and the associa- 
tion concluded that on the basis of this 
year’s meeting, 1939 buying will “far 
exceed” this year’s. 





cards with an appropriate Dutch motto are just part of the fun 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Democracy does not contain any 
force which will check the constant 
tendency to put more and more on 
the public payroll. The state is like a 
hive of bees in which the drones dis- 
play, mukiply and starve the workers 
so the idlers will consume the food 
and the workers will perish.—PLaTo. 


Science is a first-rate piece of fur- 
niture for a man’s upper chamber, if 
he has common sense on the ground 
floor. —OLIvVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


It is only imperfection that com- 
plains of what is imperfect. The more 
perfect we are, the more gentle and 
quiet we become toward the defects of 
others. —FENELON. 


“Knowledge is power” is a maxim 
which seems to be the basis of our 
educational system, with the result that 
there are far too many who find out 
too late that it takes knowledge, plus 
hard work, to make success. Knowl- 
edge without energy is like a gasoline 
engine without gas.—THE BoosTER. 


Consciousness is the mere surface of 
our minds, of which, as of the earth. 
we do not know the inside, but only 
the crust. —SCHOPENHAUER. 


The hundred-point man is the one 
who is true to every trust; who keeps 
his word; who is loyal to the firm that 
employs him; who does not listen for 
insults nor look for slights; who car- 
ries a civil tongue in his head; who 
is polite to strangers without being 
“fresh”; who is considerate toward 
servants; who is moderate in his eat- 
ing and drinking; who is willing to 
learn; who is cautious and yet cour- 
ageous. —ELBerT HupparD. 


The man who will neither play nor 
do business unless everything is just 
to his liking and notions, retards 
rather than contributes to progress. 

—Henry L. Douerrty. 


God will not seek thy race 
Nor will He ask thy birth; 
Alone He will demand of thee, 
What hast thou done on earth? 
—PERSIAN. 


No clear-thinking or clear-seeing 
man or woman can be an apostle of 
despair. He alone fails who gives up 
and lies down. To get up each morn- 
ing with the resolve to be happy; to 
take anew this attitude of mind when- 
ever the dark or doleful thought pre- 
sents itself, or whenever the bogeyman 
stalks into our room or across our 
path, is to set our own conditions to 
the events of each day. To do this is 
to condition circumstances instead of 
being conditioned by them. 

—Ratpu Watpo TRINE. 


Read a page and think an age. 
—Joun H. PATTerson. 


He that wrestles with us strengthens 
our nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. —BuRKE. 


The way to climb high is to remain 
on the level—Mutuat UNDERWRITER. 


We have an obligation to other 
people, to our neighbor and to our 
country. But the man who stops there 
has lost the purpose of his life below. 
Please bear in mind we are not created 
for time, but for eternity. God is the 
sure Tax-Gatherer. Yet how many re- 
fuse to pay tribute to him. 

—Tuomas Lester Granam, D.D. 
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The greater part of the courage that 
is needed in the world is not of a 
heroic kind. Courage may be displayed 
in everyday life as well as on historic 
fields of action. The common need is 
for courage to be honest, courage to 
resist temptation, courage to speak the 
truth, courage to be what we really are 
and not to pretend to be what we are 
not, courage to live honestly within 
our means and not dishonestly upon 
the means of others. 

—SPECIALTY SALESMAN. 


To exult even oer an enemy op- 
pressed, and heap affliction on the 
afflicted, is the mark and the mean 
triumph of a dastard soul. 

—GEoRGE SMOLLETT. 


Wisdom is the power to put our 
time and our knowledge to the proper 
use. —Tuomas J. Watson. 


The most precious thing anyone— 
man or store, anybody or anything— 
can have is the goodwill of others. It 
is something as fragile as an orchid. 
And as beautiful! As precious as a 
gold nugget—and as hard to find. As 
powerful as a great turbine, and as 
hard to build. As wonderful as youth 
—and as hard to keep. ; 

—Amos ParrIsH. 


Enjoyment stops where indolence 
begins. —POLLOK. 


Joy is spiritual prosperity. That 
motto above your desk—“Smile!” 
How did that ever get into so many 
business offices? Does a smile help 
business? Try it. Joy makes the face 
shine, and he that hath a merry heart 
hath a continual feast.—W. C. Isetr. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 


A TEXT 


In the house of the righteous 
is much treasure; but in the 
revenues of the wicked is 


trouble.—Proverbs 15:6. 


Sent in by F. E. Duever, Canon 
City, Colo. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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B.C. FORBES SEES— 


Most Developments Moving 


in Healthy Direction 


THE YEAR 1938 is drawing to a close 
on a more cheerful note than ruled 
towards the close of 1937. 

The writer began his annual fore- 
cast in our January 1 issue with this 
sentence: “The new year, which starts 
under heavy handicaps, should prove 
happier for us all as it progresses.” 
And ended with this declaration: 
“Whether industry, trade, employ- 
ment, securities improve in the first 
quarter of the new year, or in the sec- 
ond quarter, or even in the third quar- 
ter, is of minor importance in contrast 
with the convincing demonstration 
that America will continue to be 
America and that Americans will re- 
tain their inherited liberties and cp- 
portunities for achievement.” 

These statements have been fulfilled. 
The “Roosevelt depression,” unprece- 
dentedly swift and severe, did not run 
its course until mid-year. Since then 
the economic trend has been irregu- 
larly upwards. 

The November elections demonstrat- 
ed most emphatically the trend of pub- 
lic sentiment politically. Henceforth 
the White House may propose, but the 
new Congress will dispose. This un- 
questionably marks the most encour- 
aging development of 1938. 

The relief felt in responsible circles 





was reflected by an immediate advance 
in securities prices to a new peak for 
the year. It was to be expected, as 
warned here, that some reaction would 
set in temporarily. Disturbing develop- 
ments in Europe aggravated the 
looked-for dip. But the writer is hope- 
ful that an upswing will again shortly 
start, to be carried much farther in 
1939. 

Retail trade was buffeted by unfa- 
vorable weather. But it has been re- 
viving encouragingly. The prospects 
are that the final Yuletide returns will 
be encouraging. 

Most industries also have been giv- 
ing at least a fairly good account of 
themselves. The motor industry, true 
to tradition, has been leading the way. 
Its expanded production has resulted 
in the placing of enough steel con- 
tracts to carry output above 60%, al- 
though it should not be overlooked 
that the brief spell of price-cutting 
prompted the placing of extensive or- 
ders by motor-makers. 

The nation’s building curve is ris- 
ing. Federal aid has admittedly been a 
factor. But if national economic con- 
ditions move in the right direction, 
construction is certain to broaden in 
directions not beholden to Federal 
lending. 
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The latest employment statistics are 
less depressing. 

Announcement that WPA spending 
is to be pruned is salutary. 

The views registered by voters are 
likely to kill the enthusiasm of New 
Dealers for subsidizing utility con. 
struction in competition with investor. 
owned properties. Moreover, a lull in 
clapping on special taxes on public 
utility companies is likely to be wit- 
nessed. After all, when public utility 
or other corporations are selected for 
abnormal taxation, the sufferers in. 
evitably, in the long run, include con. 
sumers. 

It has come to be generally recog. 
nized that something must be done in 
the national interest to save our rail- 
roads from bankruptcy, particularly 
since Washington induced railway 
managements to forego enforcing wage 
reductions. Our railroads have been 
under governmental regulation longer 
and more strictly than any other in- 
dustry. The results certainly are not 
conducive to clamor for expansion of 
similar regulation to other industries. 
Today 40% of our total railway mile- 
age is in bankruptcy. 

Poignantly regrettable though Ger- 
many’s persecution of the Jewish and 
Catholic sections of its people is, the 
security markets here and abroad are 
hardly justified, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, in fearing that major war will re- 
sult. The hoped-for rapprochement be- 
tween Britain and Germany may be 
held in abeyance. This, together with 
other back-biting in Europe, may have 
a repressive effect on sentiment in 
America. Yet that would be very dif- 
ferent from the outbreak of a Vesv- 
vian eruption of limitless catastrophic 
potentialities. 

The trade treaty between the leading 
English-speaking nations of the world 
comes at a peculiarly opportune mo- 
ment. The significance of these pacts 
between democracies has not been lost 
upon dictators. Whether they will help 
or hurt the United States on a strictly 
dollars-and-cents basis remains to be 
seen. But there is no gainsaying that 
the restoration of normally healthy in- 
ternational commerce is a most desir- 
able objective. 





The comforting fact is that Amer- 
ica’s political, economic, labor trends 
now are in the right direction. This 
should logically cause the security 
markets also to move in the right 
direction. 
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GeorceE WHEELER WOLF 


| Beccep J. P. Morgan & Co. part- 
ners when they proposed to organize 
the gigantic United Corp. in 1929, to 
enlighten me as to what advantages 
were likely to be reaped by the public. 

“Presumably there is something in 
it for you, or you wouldn’t be doing 
it; but what is there in it for the pub- 
lic?” I asked rather persistently. 

The matter was taken under consid- 
eration. Later the verdict was that si- 
lence would be observed. 

At that time I questioned the wis- 
dom of the gigantic undertaking, be- 
cause to me it savored simply of a 
speculative promotion embodying no 
genuine public advantages that I could 
discern. 

The venture has proved unfortunate 
all round. Very heavy losses have been 
suffered by investors. It has intensi- 
fied Washington’s antagonistic attitude 
towards the utility industry and its 
financial backers. It has not enhanced 
the prestige of the House of Morgan. 

I rather think the Morgan partners 
themselves must be disposed today to 
vegret they ever conceived the scheme. 
It has done something to lower an 
otherwise phenomenally fine financial, 
financing record. 


It was from General Motors that 
the United States Steel Corp. drew its 
present commander-in-chief, youthful. 
able, aggressive Edward R. Stettinius. 
He, in turn, has reached into the same 
organization for the new head of U. S. 
Steel Products Corp., which handles all 
its far-flung export activities. Incident- 
ally, it was from this position that 
James A. Farrell, in 1911, :tepped up 
to the presidency of the parent cor- 
poration. 

George Wheeler Wolf (46) has Ger- 
man-Scottish-Welsh blood, graduated 
with credit at Annapolis, rose in naval 
service, experienced much active ser- 

















Dwicut W. Morrow 


vice during the World War, was 
awarded the Navy Cross for distin- 
guished and meritorious service over- 
seas, and had attained the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander when he re- 
signed, in 1926, to join General Mo- 
tors. Since then he has spent ten years 
abroad—in Argentina, Poland, Ger- 
many, Spain. He speaks German, 
French, Spanish. The General Motors 
title he is giving up to join U. S. 
Steel on January 1 is Operations Man- 
ager of the G. M. Overseas Operations. 

He has two hobbies: People and 
world politics—not counting sailing. 
He has always found his work “noth- 
ing but play.” His philosophy is that 
leadership in any field depends largely 
upon the leader’s ability to know his 
subordinates, to spot the right man for 
the job. He accords mechanical I.Q.’s 
a low rating. 

Concerning world politics, he calls 
the new Anglo-American trade treaty 
“a marvelous thing.” 

He is married, has one son at Yale. 


I HAVE just learned this: When Sen- 
ator Dwight W. Morrow was coming 
to the front as a Presidential possi- 
bility, an intimate friend, while mak- 
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Puitie A. BENSON 





ing a comprehensive tour of the coun- 
try, sounded out public sentiment, to 
find it extremely favorable to the Jer- 
sey Senator—and told him so. 

Mr. Morrow replied: “I was quite 
close to Warren Harding during his 
administration, often stayed at the 
White House, and saw much of the 
inner workings of the White House. 
Having been at college with Calvin 
Coolidge, I saw even more of him 
when President. 

“I want to tell you this most earnest- 
ly and emphatically: ‘I would rather 
spend four years in any prison in 
America than spend four years in the 
White House.’ ” 

Such a severe strain has the Presi- 
dency in modern times imposed that 
the life of every President or ex-Presi- 
dent has been shortened. Today we 
have only one ex-President, the robust, 
unemotional Herbert Hoover (64). 

Frank A. Vanderlip, who served in 
the Federal Treasury, years ago ex- 
pressed to me exactly Dwight Morrow’s 
sentiment. Perhaps both reasoned 
soundly. 


THE NEW president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, Philip A. 
Benson (57), has literally fulfilled the 
traditional American progress, from 
office-boy to president. He is president 
of the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—(deposits, almost $200,- 
000,000; depositors, 225,000.) He 
started work at 13, but didn’t cease 
educating himself. He has a B.C.S. de- 
gree from New York University, is a 
certified public accountant, has served 
widely as a director or trustee of com- 
mercial, educational and other institu- 
tions. 

All things considered, he is one busi- 
ness man who couldn’t be accused of 
having neglected social. public service 
responsibility. 
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Rubber Floors— Plastic Instruments 


News of New Products, Materials 


Slip-Proof Floor 


In his article, “Revolution in Rub- 
ber,” page 12, Philip Smith tells how 
the uses to which rubber can be put 
have increased enormously in the past 
few years. We, too, have mentioned 
this trend from time to time. Now we 
have another example, of interest to 
the building trade. 

Prefabricated shower-stall receptors 
(or floors) are now being molded 
from one piece of seamless, non-oxi- 
dizing rubber. The many advantages 
derived from both the material and 
the method of manufacture are appar- 
ent—the rubber is slip-proof and al- 
ways at a comfortable temperature; 
since it is flexible, the receptor will not 
leak or crack; the waterproof gasket 
joint is not affected by settling of pipes 
because the drain, being made up to 
the flexible rubber floor, forms a per- 
fect compression joint; and the one- 
piece molding does away with seams 
and crevices which collect dirt and 
germs. 


The receptor is suitable for use with 
any type of shower walls—tile, glass, 
marble, etc., and is available in a black 
marble design patterned with white, 
and an ivory marble with black. Of 
course, it is odorless, and, we are told, 
is not affected by water, cleansers or 
acids, nor will it deteriorate in use. It 
is said to effect substantial savings 
in shower installations, and only a 
plumber is needed to install it. (1-121) 


Plastic Aids Surgeons 


Readers of this column are familiar 
with the crystal-clear, non-shattering 
plastic which has the quartz-like qual- 
ity of being able to transmit light 
around curves, and which permits the 
light to be visible only at points 
where the surface of the plastic has 
been cut, ground or carved. Many of 
its innumerable and varied uses have 
already been described. 


These qualities have now been put 
to a most interesting use—the making 
of surgical and dental instruments. For 
instance, there is a combination light 





and tongue depressor used in throat 
examinations. The light comes from a 
small electric bulb powered either by 
a cord, transforming 110 volts to 6 
volts, or by a flashlight base. The 
light travels along the curved plastic 
depressor and shines out at the end of 
the rod, where the plastic has been cut. 
Since the material partially filters out 
the infra-red rays, the depressor gives 
a brilliant white light, showing up the 
tissues in their truest color. In addi- 
tion, since the plastic is a non-conduc- 
tor of heat, the light is cold—an ad- 
vantage for the patient. 

Other instruments being fashioned 
from this plastic are a laryngeal probe, 


a group of retractors (to hold back . 


the tissues during operations) and a 
general utility probe. (2-121) 


Lifts Heavy Loads 


A small but powerful lift truck 
promises to decrease handling costs by 
as much as 25 to 50%, increase stor- 
age space as much as 331 to 6634%, 
and greatly facilitate the handling of 
all kinds of goods. 

The makers say that it will pile a 
ton of merchandise as high as 14 feet, 
thereby utilizing all possible storage 
space; it is easily operated in and out 
of trucks and box cars; it will handle 
loads up to 2,000 pounds; and its lift 
speed is approximately 30 feet per 
minute. (3-121) 


Small Size, Large Load 


Going from heavy to light loads, one 
manufacturer of truck bodies claims to 
have solved the problem of truck own- 
ers who want to handle light, bulky 
loads in such a way as to insure econ- 
omy of operation every day of the 
week—on days when they have to 
move only a small amount of merchan- 
dise, as well as on peak load days. 

They have done this by increasing 
the capacity of their truck bodies with- 
out any change in wheel base, chassis 
length, rear axle or drive shaft and 
without extra overhang. In fact, they 
have done it by a patented re-arrange- 
ment of the driving controls, moving 
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them and the driver forward. It is not 
strictly a cab-over-engine design, how- 
ever, since the driver really sits to the 
left of the engine. 

Another interesting innovation is a 
flexible steel rear door that is raised 
and lowered like a window sash or 
shade. It curves in under the truck 
roof when raised, and stays in any 
position. (On stormy days it is pos- 
sible to open it only part way to re- 
move a parcel for delivery.) This type 
of opening does away with the prob- 
lem of doors that extend beyond the 
sides of the truck when open, and also 
of open doors that prevent backing 
close to loading platforms. (4-121) 


Telegraphics: 

A new fuel-oil filter for diesel en- 
gines mounted on the engine between 
the fuel pump and injector prevents 
injector failures by removing all solid 
impurities from the oil. The filtering 
element is easily replaceable at the end 


of its life of approximately 10,000 
miles. (5-121) 


An oil-resisting portable cord, proof 
against grease, gasoline, fats, soaps 
and other agents destructive to rubber, 
will find many applications in indus- 
trial plants, automobile service stations 
and garages, packing houses and soap 
factories. The jacket is both dense and 
tough, making the cord extremely re- 
sistant to mechanical as well as chemi- 


cal injury. (6-121) 


A vest-pocket “opera” glass is equal- 
ly at home on the sport field and is 
easily carried about in the pocket. It is 
of three-power, rectangular in shape. 
designed to give an exceptionally wide 
rather than high view—particularly 


desirable in looking at any playing 
field. (7-121) 


Spectacle-wearing amateur movie 
takers are given a break by one camera 
maker who has provided the view 
finder with a removable soft rubber 
“bumper” which prevents spectacles 
from coming in contact with the hard- 
er material of the camera. It is in the 
form of a shallow cup, but a knurled 
edge prevents it from acting as a suc- 
tion cup when in contact with the pic- 
ture taker’s glasses. (8-121) 

—A. M. Forses. 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 


about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Getting Along 
with the Boys 


(Continued from page 10) 











ity’s outline sounded to Hook like the 
first real sense he had ever heard ad- 
vanced on how to operate an industrial 
corporation soundly. It looked to 
Hook like the one place where he 
could really develop as he wanted to 
grow. When Verity offered Hook the 
night-superintendent job at $100 a 
month, Hook took it. Since then, they 
have never disagreed on any matter of 
major policy. 

In a very short time it was apparent 
to everybody from Verity down to the 
oiler’s helper that Charlie Hook was 
the real comer in their organization. 
He rose through the regular succes- 
sion of jobs—sheet-mill superintend- 
ent, assistant general superintendent, 
general superintendent, operating vice- 
president, vice-president and assistant 
general manager, vice-president and 
general manager. Finally, on January 
7, 1930, he was elected president. But 
to anyone who has known the Armco 
organization for any length of time, 
this final promotion was a mere for- 
mality. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS BEGINS AT HOME 


Back before the War, Armco stood 
out as a leader in industrial relations 
as prominently as it stands out today. 
To those who knew Armco only in 
print, it meant George M. Verity, then 
its president. To those who knew the 
company close-up even then, Armco 
meant George M. Verity and Charles 
R. Hook—Verity the leader and the 
dreamer of dreams, Hook close behind 
him contributing more ideas and put- 
ting all of their visions into the prac- 
tical terms of everyday steel-mill oper- 
ation. 

In accordance with his firm convic- 
tion that a public-relations program 
begins in a plant’s home town, Hook 
has held many offices in such organi- 
zations as the Middletown Civic Asso- 
ciation and the local Boy Scouts. He 
has been active, but until recently 
avoided prominent position in national 
organizations. Finally the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers induced 
him to accept the presidency for the 
vear 1938. 

It was a master stroke for the 
N. A. M. For most of its years this 
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had been all-American champion of 
ultra-conservatism. When it elected as 
its head so noted a progressive in 
labor relations as Charles R. Hook, it 
gave notice not only to its members 
and associates, but likewise to labor 
and to all the nation, that it proposed 
to keep up with the times, that it knew 
what was going on and would decide 
any given question on its current 
merits rather than by the way it was 
done in McKinley’s administration. 
Public respect for the N. A. M. and its 


program has accordingly increased 
since Hook became its leader and of- 
ficial spokesman. 

Uncompromising in his attitude to- 
ward measures that he feels are unwise 
and unsound, he has _ nevertheless 
maintained cordial relations with lead- 
ers of the forces that he opposes on 
principle. He served as the iron and 
steel industry’s representative on the 
Durable Goods Industries Committee 
appointed to report to the President in 
1934. He has participated in confer- 
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NEWS MAGAZINE will increase 
A yous profits when it tells you not 
what has happened, but HOW 
and WHY events have happened . . . 
when it points out the SIGNIFICANCE 
of those events to you as an individual. 


World conditions in every field are im- 
portant to you as a business man. In 
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SEE WHAT'S AHEAD 


Nor does Newsweek stop with signif- 
icance. It forecasts the probable effect 
of today’s events on the weeks and 
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ences at the White House to discuss 
economic conditions. And during the 
Summer just past he journeyed abroad 
as a member of the President’s com- 
mittee that studied industrial relations 
existing under the British and Scan- 
dinavian labor laws. It is pretty gen- 
erally hoped that the committee’s re- 
port is intended to provide informa- 
tion to help Congress in revising the 
Wagner Act when it convenes early in 
1939. 

Charles R. Hook has never pleaded 
for friendly employer-employee rela- 
tions on other than economic grounds. 
He says it is pleasanter to be fair than 
to be unfair, but he points out that 
here is one instance where what is 
most pleasant is likewise most profit- 
able. He cites as his prime exhibit in 
evidence the Armco record that never 
since it began its operations has the 
company lost a pound of production, 
never have its employees lost a mo- 
ment’s time, because of a labor dis- 
pute. He disconcerts doubters by dis- 
playing production and profit records 
from his various mills: 

“See those two mills? Each one at- 
tained 100% of its predetermined 
standards of cost efficiency—standards 
that were not loosely set. Here are two 
other large plants that barely missed 
breaking par. The only way we reach 
such results is by having a fair pro- 
gram of dealing with our people, by 
holding with never a let-up to our de- 
termination that this shall 
prevail. 

“We must tell every employee what 
we are doing with him and for him, 
and tell him why. When we do that, 
we take the mystery out of business 
and out of the relationship between 
him and his employer. And so we get 
along happily together, as do any two 
fair-minded, fair-dealing people who 
know what both are doing and why 
they are doing it.” 


program 


BUT IT’S NOT THAT SIMPLE 


Before you leap to the conclusion 
that it is all just too, too simple and 
that you had better install the same 
program before you go out to play 
golf this afternoon, hark to one word 
of warning. There are technical ex- 
perts in the field of industrial relations 
who have dissected the industrial-re- 
lations programs of the leading em- 
ployers of the United States and have 
laid them down for comparison item 
by item. These students point out the 
astounding fact that the Armco pro- 
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gram of industrial relations can be 
matched point for point in the indus- 
trial-relations programs of several of 
the nation’s largest industries. But 
while Armco has been enjoying indus- 
trial peace interrupted only by an oc- 
casional faint sputter from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board sniping 
at some of its outposts, practically 
every one of these other companies has 
made nationwide headlines by strikes 
and riots, sitdowns and shutdowns. 

In other words, industrial peace 
cannot be achieved merely by a few 
simple words written on paper. To ac- 
complish the results that everybody 
wants and needs, you must have a 
wholehearted, unflagging, sincere zeal 
for seeing that these are carried out 
in terms of man-to-man dealings every- 
where from the top of the organiza- 
tion to the bottom. 

And while you are at it, you might 
try to stir up to carry them out for 
you someone with a few of the charac- 
teristics of Armco’s Charles R. Hook. 





UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Forty cents (40¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable January 2, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1938. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 

















GU POND E. I. bu PonT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 

Witmincton, DeELaAware: November 21, 1938 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock and a dividend of $1.12% a 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock-$4.50 
Cumulative, both payable January 25, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1939; also a ‘‘year-end’’ dividend for 
the year 1938 of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable December 14, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
November 29, 1938. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable December 20, 1938, to stockholders of 
record at three o’clock P.M., December 2, 1938. 
Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 








The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 
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TO SELL MORE IN 19389 
GIVE YOUR MEN 


The Salesman’s Diary 


With a Stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES 
for Every Day in the New Year! 











This Diary Ls 


FEBR . ry 
UARY, 1939 Designed To: 


13. 
























b day as @ challenge. 1. Provide sales- 


managers and busi- 
ness heads with an 
acceptable, fruitful 
addition to the sales 
kit—a cheerful dazly 
buck-up to the men 
on the sales fronts. 





2. Stimulate sales- 
sctling. nen to become more 
successful. 

3. Enrich their 
feeling of self- 
respect. 


4. Enable them to 
derive more joy 









Sunday, 12. from their jobs. 
Make jour reading help to make may be your . 
the grade, sew Street 5. Inspire courage, 




























energy, resourceful- 
ness. 


6. Offer timely 
hints on how to win 
the goodwill of pros- 
pects and customers. 


Start Your Own “Sales Crusade” 
By Giving Your Men this 1939 
Year-Round Sales Stimulator As 


a Christmas or New Year's Gift! 


Price Schedule—U. S. Only 
(Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 


To Help Your Men Get On— 
Get One for Each of Them 


c------ Convenient Order Form ———-—- 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SD-12-1 
Ship me prepaid............ copies of “The Salesman’s 
Diary” featuring a stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. 
FORBES for every day in 1939 at prices quoted. 


lto 10 I ce.cceencdcans 35¢ each Enclosed is remittance of $...........-.eeeeee 

ll te 50 copies Bile 1 Net chy ave 33¢ each (Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
51 to 100 copies Sees ...3le each (On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales 
101 to 500 copies.............. 28c each tax for relief of unemployed.) 


Prices on 501 or more on request 


Prices include individual mailing envelopes. 
On orders of one hundred and one or more, 
company name imprinted on cover at addi- 
tional cost of 2c a line per copy. . 


TO COMPANIES SELLING THROUGH RETAILERS— 
SPECIAL 1939 Crone Bg DIARY” WITH A_TIP 
A DAY BY B. C. FORBES NOW READY FOR RETAIL 
SALESPEOPLE. SAME PRICES AS APOVE. ORDER 
COPIES TODAY. SEE COUPON AT RIGHT. 


Address phasbatcdvesatedsieassesceseadeTenseadecaun 


Ce 0 <: Oe onde dales eee 








i ae Pee Sa ee WO: ges dacseadan 


1 Send ........ copies of RETAIL SALES DIARY 
with a Tip a Day by B. C. Forbes. Enclosed is 
remittance Of $.....cccccccccccccsess 
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Revolution 


in Rubber 


(Continued from page 14) 








business man’s attention, many ap- 
plications picked at random can be 
cited. There are rubber wall coverings, 
produced in color with fabric backing 
for strength. and easy to keep clean. 
Patching materials are also on the 
market, designed for repair of awn- 
ings, hose and tarpaulins. And some- 
what akin to this is rubber putty, 
which does not harden and crack like 
common putty, hence is highly desir- 
able for setting glass in factories where 
there is great vibration. Because this 
same putty is resistant to salt water, it 
can be used as a filler on ship decks. 

A good deal of experimentation has 


FORBES 


been conducted to make rubber suit- 
able for filling the joints in cement 
highways. The goal has been accom- 
plished and there are now available 
specially designed strips which, when 
forced into the joint, will flex to con- 
form with contraction and expansion 
but will not rise to create road bumps 
in hot weather. 

Two novel products are on the mar- 
ket for the protection of commodities 
during shipment. One is an endless 
elastic tubing to replace burlap bag- 
ging. The tubing is pulled over the 
roll of goods, cut at the end and wire- 
tied. The other is a solution for spray- 
ing onto such merchandise as shoes 
and automobile fenders. When the 
goods arrive or are sold, the coating 
can be peeled off. 

Rubber is now applied to glass fiber 
or yarn and the rubber-coated fila- 
ments are employed as filters. This ap- 
plication is significant because it 





SOCIAL TIP: Sparkle should never 





leave the glass before the drink! 





in your home! 





Serve drinks that stay lively from first sip to last drop... mix them 
with Sparkling Canada Dry Water... It keeps its zest and sparkle 
longer. For this, thank Canada Dry’s own process, PIN-POINT CAR- 
BONATION ... millions of smaller bubbles give a “Champagne” 
Sparkle which tests prove will last for 24 hours after the bottle has 
been opened! That's why this likely, lively mixer deserves a place 


You Are invited te Enjoy Better-Tasting Drinks Where You See This 
Emblem in Leading Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants. 


ene, Sent 
CANADA DRY WATER 


LISTEN TO “INFORMATION, PLEASE!” 


The new Canada Dry radio hit. 
See your local paper for station and time. 





Se 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 





shows how rubber is being combined 
with other new materials to quicken 
the pace of application and continue 
the steady broadening of rubber use. 

Of course, rubber has its limita. 
tions. Even after the chemist has 
worked many improvements, it won’t 
serve every purpose. 

But the rubber industry does not 
hold itself bound to use the milk of 
the rubber tree to meet every purpose. 
By teaming up with the chemical in. 
dustry, it has gone about developing 
synthetic materials which possess rub- 
ber-like qualities, but can serve fields 
closed to the natural product. One 
such synthetic material is superior to 
rubber in its resistance to lacquer 
solvents and some other organic li- 
quids. Another boasts superiority as a 
material for hose to convey gasoline 
and oils. A third product, in the form 
of rings, is used to seal shock absorb- 
ers in automobiles, and in many other 
forms appears as parts designed to re- 
sist acids, alkalies and oils. 

In other words, if the natural prod- 
uct hasn’t got it, the synthetic prob- 
ably has. Because rubber increasing] 
serves industry through the process of 
unceasing development and improve. 
ment. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


The richest gold field in the world, 
in South Africa, during its productive 
lifetime has so far produced a total 
value in gold of approximately 7 bil- 
lions of dollars. (Jron Age) 


The per capita consumption of 
water in American cities averages 
around 800 pounds a day, or more 
than one ton for the average family. 
(American Water Works Association) 


About 32,000 oil wells were drilled 
in the U. S. last year, with 23,000 
striking oil and 2,000 coming into gas. 
(American Petroleum Institute) 


The oxy-acetylene flame, in wide 
use today for severing and joining 
metals, develops a temperature of ap- 
proximately 6,000 deg. F.—half as hot 
as the sun’s surface. 


Investments from the United States 
in foreign countries at the end of 1937 
were $4,759,000,000 in excess of 
foreign investments in the United 
States. (Department of Commerce) 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 


What are your Federal Tax problems, both business and personal? 


FRANK 


H. SHEVIT, consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this col- 
umn or by mail, without charge. Enclose self-addressed envelope. Address him 
at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Corporate Losses 


Jones, a taxpayer, advanced 
money to and owned stock in a com- 
pany which became bankrupt. Later he 
purchased the assets of the bankrupt 
corporation at the receiver’s sale and 
turned the purchased assets over to a 
new corporation for all of its stock. 
Subsequently, he sold the stock of the 
new corporation. 

What is the basis for figuring the 
gain or loss in this transaction? 

It should be computed by (1) to- 
talling the cost of the purchase at the 
receiver's sale plus (2) all the debts 
owed by the new corporation to the 
taxpayer. The value of the accounts 
receivable or the stock owned by the 
new corporation in the bankrupt cor- 
poration cannot be included. 


Cancelling Debts 


Stockholder employees of a corpora- 
tion over a period of years withdrew 
amounts that were disproportionate to 
their corporation holdings without ac- 
tion on the part of the corporation or 
agreement among the shareholders. 
The corporate books carried the with- 
drawals as a debt. Then the withdraw- 
als were cancelled by the corporation 
and charged against surplus. 

Are the amounts withdrawn taxable 
as dividends in the year withdrawn? 

Yes. The withdrawals were a dis- 
tribution of accumulated earnings and 
taxable to the respective withdrawers 
as such. 


Over payments 


A corporation, lessee of a certain 
street railway, had agreed in the lease 
to pay all taxes to the lessor. 


Can the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue deprive the lessee of interest 
on overpayments of its own taxes, by 
crediting such overpayments against 
the deficiencies of the lessor? 

No. The obligations of the lessee to 
the lessor created no tax liability to 
the Government. In effect, it was a con- 
tract between the lessee, the taxpayer 
and the owner of the street railway 

. nothing more. 


Trust Property 


A donor established a trust fund for 
the benefit of his children. Subsequent- 
ly a receiver was appointed to hold the 
donor’s property for the benefit of 
creditors and he threatened to set 
aside the trust unless the creditors 
were paid in full. The trustee paid the 
creditors out of the trust funds. Can 
the amount paid be deducted as a loss? 

No. Trust property surrendered to 
a receiver of donor’s assets is not 
deductible as a loss for Federal tax 
purposes. 


Resident Alien 


A resident alien, whose entire in- 
come is subject to tax, lived with his 
wife and children in a New York City 
apartment for eight years. He then 
bought a large house in a suburb and 
lived continuously in the United States 
for eleven years before making a trip 
abroad. Just before this trip he had 
applied for citizenship, and about five 
years thereafter became a citizen. In 
the aggregate he had spent more than 
six months of each year in Europe. 

On the facts submitted, is the tax- 
payer deemed to be a resident alien 
or a citizen for the tax year in ques- 
tion? He is a resident alien. 
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Model 2213 
Price $15.50 


* Faries Guardsman Lamps protect sight and 
reduce eyestrain and fatigue. They illumin- 
ate the working or reading area with a strong, 
pleasing, redirected light which minimizes both 
glare and shadow. Guardsman Lamps are 
made in portable desk; clamp-on desk; and 
floor portable models, with finishes to meet 
any office need. 


lf your dealer cannot supply the model you wish, 
please write us for descriptive folder. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and S. Robert Schwartz, Div. F, Decatur, Ill. 











to ST. LOUIS 


Welcome to friendly service ... 
fine food and drink, served in 
the hospitable atmosphere of 





8th o ST. CHARLES 
DOWNTOWN AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 














NOW send for your copy of the 


INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Names and addresses of all N. C. 
manufacturers, executives, number 
employees, products, location. Classi- 
fiel by industries, cross-indexed by 
counties. Alphabetical list by towns PRICE 
of all commercial and manufacturing $7 50 
concerns. Replete with maps and . 
helpful information. 
Write Division of Commerce and Industry 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION & 
DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Los Angeles, Calif 


Territory IV- 
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Tides of Business 


THE PICTOGRAPH currently reflects the improvement now prevailing in most 
lines of business. For several months, comparisons with conditions exactly a 
year ago, as shown on the map, have been decidedly unfavorable. But during the 
past few weeks business in many parts of the country has registered gains over 
last year, and in other sections the percentage of loss has been decreasing. As the 
comparative figures in the table under the map show, several areas (marked A) 
are now 3% or more above last year, and a larger number is included in the 








B classification (91%-102%) than has been the case so far this year. 


Present 


indications point to increasingly favorable conditions. 


THE CHARTS on this page have been 
selected to give a comprehensive and 
representative picture of industry. They 
show conditions in those key indus- 
tries which are reliable barometers of 
business as a whole. 

In all cases, except prices, four-week 
moving totals have been used. The re- 
sult is a true picture of the basic trend 
in each field, with the elimination of 
the false indications sometimes given 
by a one-week rise or drop in the 
figures—often caused by a legal holi- 
day falling in that particular week, or, 
in case of bank debits, by heavy first 
of the month settlements. 


Steel Ingot Production 
| | 


Per cent. of capacity 


Steel ingot production has been ris- 
ing steadily since June and continues 
up in spite of the fact that a seasonal 
decline is normally expected. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 


Automobile production is another 
bright spot on the business picture. 
The figures for the latest week (Nov. 
18) registered a decided jump above 


last year’s levels, and the backlog of 
orders promises higher figures to come. 


Electric Power Output 


1 | | hock pn | 


Billions KWH 





Another important business indi- 
cator, electric power output, has shown 


.a steady upward trend since late June, 


and a decided rise in figures for the 
latest week (Nov. 19) gives renewed 
impetus to this rise. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 





Thousands 


In spite of two holidays falling in | 
the week ended Nov. 12, total freight | 
car loadings showed less than the usual | 
seasonal drop. 


Withdrawals 


Against Bank Deposits 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 


Withdrawals against bank deposits 
outside of New York City have been 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The idea at The Sherry- 
Netherland is to make 
you forget you are in 
a hotel at all—to en- 
velop you in the same 
personal privacy you'd 
enjoy in your own 
home. It requires art to 
do that—but our staff 


has mastered the art! 


Newly decorated 
suites of 2 to 7 
rooms — by the 
month or season 
—attractive terms 


Transient Rates 


Single Rooms $7 
Double Rooms $9 
Suites from $15 


‘Ch SHERRY- 
——— 


FACING THE PARK 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th STREET 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Eugene Voit, Manager 
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ACT NOW TO SAVE ON INCOME TAXES LATER! 


New Provisions of 1938 Revenue Act Explained In Business Man’s Language 
By Frank H. Shevit In Usable New INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 


INCOME 2 


ACCOL NT RECOR 
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SIMPLII 





By FRANK H. SHEVIT 
Tex Edhor, Forbes Magasine, Tex Conechant: 
(Cobumaist and Radio Commentator 


PRICE $1.00 
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Budget Book. | 


| 


Daily Receipts, Disbursements, 


This Time and Money-Saver Available for a 


The 1938 Revenue Act includes new provisions governing 
1. Capital Gains and Losses; 2. Gifts; 3. Capital Stock; 
4. Excess Profits; 5. Estates and Trusts. 


Taxpayers, big and small, individual and corporation, who 
truly understand the changes, may effect, by judicious 
action now, important savings not only on 1938 but on 
1939 income taxes as well! In the case of Capital Gains 
and Losses, the situation demands action before Decem- 
ber 31 of this year, otherwise opportunities to effect sav- 
ings will be gone —although the Account Record Book 
which is included FREE with the “Income Tax Simplifier” 
will prove extremely valuable and useful throughout 1939! 
The changes affecting Capital Gains and Losses are but 
one of the many important new provisions of the 1938 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 

Gentlemen: 
Ship me prepaid copies of your INCOME 
SIMPLIFIER by Frank H. Shevit. Enclosed is remittance of $ 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) 





1938 Revenue 


. N.Y. 


Name Position 
Firm 
Address 
City State 
[] Please quote prices on bulk order of copies. 


nplified, Interpreted! 


Act Condensed, Su 


Short Time at $1. Mail Coupon Today 


Revenue Act explained by Frank H. Shevit in his “In- 
come Tax Simplifier”. Order your copy AT ONCE. You 
get for a single dollar not only a clear analysis of the 
significant provisions of the important 1938 Revenue Act 
by a recognized tax authority, but you receive besides: 
1. A unique form for recording comparative Income Tax 
Returns; 2. A digest of employer-employee rights under 
the Social Security Act, and, 3. A special Account Record 
System designed especially from the income tax viewpoint 
to save you time and money in making out returns! 


You can put the “Income Tax Simplifier” to practical and 
profitable use immediately upon receipt. Mail coupon 
TODAY for your copy. May prove the best dollar invest- 
ment you ever made! 


BUSINESS BUILDER! The Income Tax Simplifier 
nyising with company name imprinted on cover (avail- 
TAX able on orders of 101 or more) will make a 
unique year-round remembrance advertising 
piece. Bulk prices and details on request. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
WITH SINGLE DOLLAR 


(Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 
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Light 
From Leaders 


Without reasonably prosperous rail- 
roads we can have no enduring and 
satisfactory national prosperity.—J. J. 
PELLEY, president, Association of 
American Railroads. 


In other countries the symbol of 
success is ownership of a loaf of bread; 
here it is ownership of an automobile. 
We spend almost as much for auto- 
mobiles as we do for food.—Howarp 
E. REED, vice-president, Fidelity In- 
vestment Association. 


It is doubtless true that many busi- 
ness units are in need of additional 
funds, but in many instances what the 
business man really requires is, not a 
loan, but capital to be employed at the 
risk of business. Sound bankers real- 
ize that they have no right to employ 
their depositors’ funds to purchase a 
partnership in any business.—WIL- 
uAM R. Wuirte, Superintendent of 
Banks, State of New York. 


More capital—the venture capital 
that blazes new trails, and that is dis- 
tinct from credit, which shies from 
venture—has been the requisite means 
toward all business progress since civ- 
ilization began.—LaMMoT pbU Pont, 
president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 


The overwhelming choice of the con- 
sumer, in nations throughout the world 
where his choice is still free, is for the 
American motor vehicle—WILLIAM S. 


KnuDsEN, president, General Motors 
Corp. 


Amazing progress has been made in 
humanizing annual reports these last 
two or three years. . . . There is the 
place to recapture public confidence 
and hold it—WesLey A. GILMAN, 
vice-president, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


I would not dare to say what I think 
electricity may do in the future. We 
are always making the mistake of sup- 
posing we have exhausted our knowl- 
edge in any direction. Discoveries and 
inventions are not terminals; they are 
fresh starting points from which we 
can soar to new knowledge.—Dr. 
Wits R. Wurtney, Research Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co. 
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INVESTORS—PREPARE NOW 
FOR A PROMISING 1939 


HE November elections have done much to restore the 
ebbing confidence of business men and investors in the 
outlook for genuine prosperity. The next Congress will be 
far more conservative minded than any that we have had in six 
years. A desire to correct past mistakes and to avoid new ones 
is likely to characterize the next session. All this will tend to 


stimulate business expansion and to set the wheels moving on 
all fronts. 


Don’t neglect this opportunity to anticipate the development of 
business progress that should take place in 1939. THE FIN- 
ANCIAL WORLD can be of inestimable value to you each 
week from now on in keeping you posted on important funda- 
mentals and in helping you to differentiate between outstand- 


ing security values and those that look better than they really 
are. 


BIGGER AND BETTER THINGS AHEAD FOR 
FINANCIAL WORLD SUBSCRIBERS 


It is one of the characteristics of One of the most important changes 
American business to use periods of 


4 ; mang u . o that we have ever made is the in- 
epression tor improving the prod- auguration of a “Complete Invest- 
ucts of industry. THE FINANCIAL ment Service Section” in each issue 
WORLD has consistently followed of THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
nad — ae Pca tt pionne om without extra cost. This will ob- 
worked out new plans that will add V!ate the necessity of investors pay- 
greatly to the value of THE ing a high price for an additional 


FINANCIAL WORLD to thinking 
investors. 


“THE TREND OF 


A series of important articles by 
Charles J. Collins, nationally prom- 
inent investment counselor, began in 
our November 9th issue. Under the 
heading “The Trend of Share Val- 
ues” these timely discussions will 
appear every other week. They will 
interpret events and developments 
having an important bearing on the 
course of security prices. Mr. Col- 
lins’ market forecasts for the past 


bulletin service besides THE FIN- 
ANCIAL WORLD. 


SHARE VALUES” 


2U years have had a high degree of 
accuracy. 


We are also pleased to announce a 
series of 10 important articles by 10 
well known investment experts that 
will run every other week for the 
next 20 weeks. Each of these well 
qualified economists will contribute 
an article with the title “10 Stocks 
I Would Buy For The 1939 Bull 
Market.” 








HERE IS A REAL BARGAIN 


lf you want to make the most out of the big bull market that 
many experts see ahead of us, you are practicing very costly 
economy if you fail to send only $5 for all the following: 


(a) 26 weekly issues of THE FINANCIAL WORLD (newsstand value $6.50). 
(b) 6 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS’. 


Besides our ratings it shows earnings per share and much other vital data every 
investor needs on 1600 stocks. 


(c) A complete list of the 19 stock bargain lists published in THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD between April 20 and October 5 


Our regular Confidential Advice Privilege in accordance with our rules. This privilege 
alone frequently proves to be worth many times the subscription price 


(e) Extra Special—besides all the above you may have an immediate 


survey of 10 or 
less of your listed securities. Advice will be given to hold or sell. 


Return this “ad” and $5 for all of the above if you wish to profit and keep 
financially informed during the promising months ahead of us. If you are 
not familiar with the greatly improved FINANCIAL WORLD, you may 
prefer to send only $1 and this “ad” for our next 4 issues and our latest 
stock ratings and data book. The $1 offer does not include items (d) and 
(e) but does include item (c). 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
America’s 36-Year-Old Investment Weekly 


21 F.B. West Street New York, N. Y. 
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What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 
AT CURRENT LEVELS? 


SPECIAL UNITED 
Opinion report, just pre- 
pared, lists the 12 issues most 
recommended by leading finan- 
cial authorities at current lev- 
els. This list is obtainable from 
no other source. 
Experience has shown that 
stocks recommended by three 
or more financial experts 
almost always have better 
_ than = average appreciation. 
You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation: 


Send for Bulletin FM-66 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston, Mass. 











A Cheap Stock 
For Big Profit 


WE have discovered a cheap stock which we 
believe to be one of the most attractive 
speculations on the New York Stock Exchange. 
It appears to be selling much below its prospec- 
tive value. In fact, this issue promises to be 
one of the leaders in the next upswing. 


WHY THIS BARGAIN STOCK 
SHOULD BE BOUGHT NOW 


1 This low-priced steck is within the reach of 
* all investors, selling as it does around $9 a 
share. But it is not a: “cat or dog.” The 
company is a well-known and important fac- 
tor in a leading industry. 
2 The company has greatly improved prospects. 
¢ Barnings should pick up substantially. 
3 Both the near-term and the long-term pros- 
* pects for this stock are favorable. The action 
of the stock leads us to believe that a sharp 
rise is in prospect. 
This is one of the most promising issues that we 
have been able to uncover in a long time. Those 
who buy this stock should reap excellent profits. 
However, events in the Stock Market move 
swiftly. Short delays often prove costly. Most 
likely this issue will not long be available at its 
present low price. 
The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting little 
book, “Making Money In Stocks.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. No. 874, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














BOOM IN 1939? 


Will stocks be up or down in 1939? Will a 
boom materialize? When will important Tops 
and Bottoms be made? Our 1939 Stock Fore- 
cast gives outline for 1939 and answers 
these questions by means of our Master Time 
Factor. With it you can plan investments as 
much as a year in advance. Price, including 
monthly supplements, $100. 


COTTON and GRAIN Forecasts $100. each. 
Proof of accuracy free. Ask for B-9. 


W. D. GANN & SON, INC. 
82 Wall Street New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THE LATEST peak was made shortly 
after elections. To that extent the mar- 
ket has come up to expectations. But 
with a closing high of 158.41 on Nov. 
12, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
failed to reach even the lower level of 
the writer’s suggested 160-165 peak 
range. 

Election results were better than 
most observers expected; so that the 
reasons for the market’s failure to get 
further above its late October high 
must lie elsewhere. Second thoughts 
shortly after election day, taking their 
cue from Washington outgivings, were 
sobered by the apparent intention of 
the New Deal to disregard the protest 
ballots and rely upon a working ma- 
jority in Congress to maintain its 
course during the next two years. The 
test of that idea awaits the assembling 
of the new Congress. 

But the days of the New Deal may 
now be regarded as numbered, and 
that should be most cheering to the 
market over the longer outlook. Politi- 
cal history suggests that whenever the 
tide has turned strongly against any 
Administration at the mid-term elec- 
tions—as happened to the Republicans 
in 1930—that party is very likely to 
go down to defeat at the end of the 
four years. Likewise, mid-term gains— 
such as the New Deal made in 1934— 
spell victory at the presidential elec- 
tions. 

Of more weight in bringing the 
market down from its recent peak has 
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been the recurrence of anxiety over 
the peace of Europe, threatened anew 
by Nazi anti-Semitic extremists, along 
with growing concern over political 
and economic conditions in France. 
But, up to this writing (Nov. 23), the 
market as measured by the Dow-Jones 
industrial average has lost only about 
one-third of its previous gain from the 
Sept. 26 low to the Nov. 12 high. Vol- 
ume has tapered off on the decline and 
important liquidation is lacking, but 
that could easily follow should the 
European situation get worse. 
Viewed broadly, business continues 
on the upgrade and is likely to con- 
tinue so to the end of the year, for 
that is the usual course of recoveries 
which get going in the last half-year. 
Some slackening is to be expected in 
the first few weeks of 1939, and the 
stock market may have had that also 
in mind when refusing to carry higher. 
To sum up: Whatever the causes, 
the market’s failure to add more than 
4 points to its previous high after elec- 
tions is unfavorable. At the current 
level—149-plus—stocks are back to 
where they were in early October, 
which suggests that some recent selling 
may have been better than the buying. 
If the Dow-Jones industrial holds the 
149 level, there would remain a fair 
chance for a break-through on the up- 
side with prospects of reaching 165- 
166. Getting under 149, I would expect 
144-145, and regard the topping of 
Nov. 12 high as unlikely before Spring. 
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THE victory of the Republican Party 
is of major importance to the business 
and investment world—as well as to 
the workers. It means that successful 
demagogic attacks on business are 
“out”; that sit-down strikes will no 
longer be tolerated; that the employer 
will receive equal justice under the 
law. 

The market has been experiencing a 
reaction such as might be normally 
expected from time to time. | believe 
long-pull investors are justified in ig- 
noring such setbacks. The great ma- 
jority of stocks have advanced very 
little, the principal rise having taken 
place in leading stocks grouped in the 
“averages.” 

Next year, the largest percentage of 
rise should take place in stocks which 
have so far been laggards. 

In a general way, I think the pros- 
pects for the next two to three years 
are better than they have been for a 
long while. Solid recovery at lasi ap- 
pears to be under way. 

I feel that there will be a substantial 
increase in earning power in 1939, 
which will warrant higher stock prices. 
So my advice is, buy stocks on reac- 
tions. (Incidentally, it is my belief 
that the present setback in the market 
is caused principally by tax selling— 
the taking of profits to offset losses 
taken earlier in the year—plus the fact 
that many leading stocks had advanced 
sufficiently to warrant a reaction.) 

New York City Omnibus has recent- 
ly declared two dividends of $2 each, 
amply justifying its recommendation 
at $25 last Spring. The 1939 World’s 
Fair will no doubt help this company. 
Holding of the stock is advised. 

Niles-Bement-Pond, another of the 
writer’s favorities, has recently sold at 
$60, or twice the price when it was 
first recommended. Earnings outlook 
warrants continued holding. 

Colt’s Patent Firearms, now selling 
at $74, appears likely to profit hand- 
somely from increasing armaments. 
The company makes important fire- 
arm items, such as anti-aircraft guns, 
machine guns, etc. Only 200,000 shares. 


Higher Stock Prices Justified 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Todd Shipyards, recommended for 
a long time from $30 up, is likely to 
be very busy the next few years. There 
seems no reason to sell it, even at $69, 
its present price. I believe this stock 
will sell above $100. 

Certain of the leading stocks having 
already advanced considerably, my be- 
lief is that the biggest percentage of 
profit will be made in buying stocks 
which have done very little. For ex- 


(Continued on page 34) 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable December 15, 1938, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 2, 


1938. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 








The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 


November 16, 1938. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters percent (1%%) on 
the Preferred Stock of the Corporation, payable December 
15, 1938 to stockholders of record December 1, 1938. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held Novem- 
ber 10, 1938, declared a dividend for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1938 of 50c a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable December 15, 1938, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 2, 1938. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 





Ay 
(Anistuas COMES IN “JUNE” 
DOWN IN AMERICA’S TROPICS 


Happy holidays — surf and sun- 
shine, escape from shut-in rou- 
tine for the children — the most 
memorable Christmas vacation 
imaginable, down where it’s 
always June. Make your plans 
now to includé the Pancoast with 
its private beach, its traditional 
leadership, its entire correctness. 
Restricted clientele. Write for 
detailed information. 


JicPANCOAST 


Arthur Pancoast OPEN ALL YEAR 


President American Plan in Winter 


Norman Pancoast 
Manager 




















LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 
November 18th, 1938. 
HE Board of Directors on November 


A 16th, 1938 declared a regular dividend 
of 50c and an extra dividend of 50c per 
share on the Common Stock of this Com- 


pany, payable December 31st, 1938 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
December 13th, 1938. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice-President & Treasurer 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1938 Div. Div. to Date Long Term Prices 1938 Prices 
Par Shares Value 1937 m=months 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 
10 753 = $12 $2.68 $0.94,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ....... $1.30 $1.40 38- 5; °29-37 30 - 16% 27 
No 2,579 15 2.86 103,9m Air Reduction............. 3a 1.50a 223- 31; °28-’37* 67%- 40 64 
10 1,500 12 | i Alaska Juneau ............. 1.35a 1.20a 34- 4; °29-37 13%- 8% 10 
No 4,509 15 1.31 0.53+, 6 m Alleghany Corp. (r)........ ee 51- 1; °29-°37 1%- % ] 
No 752 21 2.15 1.167, 6 m Allegheny Ludlum Steel}+.. 1.60 nae 72- 5; °31-’37 29%4- 145% 26 
No 2,214 91 - ene Allied Chemical............ 7.50a 4.50 355- 42; °29-°37 197 -124 180 
No 1,773 33 4.80 R51, Om POT ROIEES oc ccscscccece 3.50 1.50 85- 4; °29-37 $5%4- 3444 49 
25 2,474 45 oe  taeees Ee 4 4 158- 29; °27-’37 105%- 70% 98 
No 600 108 1.367° 2.12+¢ Amer. Car & Foundry...... 0.25 ae 107- 3; 29-37 3454- 125% 31 
No 2,004 Nil 8.60} 4.33¢,6 m Amer. & Foreign Power..... oe 199- 2; °29-’37 5%- 2% 4 
No 1,000 9 | __ee American International ..... — 150- 3; °28-’37 8%- 4% f 
No 768 14 4.75 2.70+, 6 m Amer. Locomotive.......... = iene 136- 3; ’28-’37 2956- 12% 27 
No 10,045 12 0.68 0.02+,9 m American Radiator......... 0.60 0.15 55- 3; °29-’37 19%- 9 17 
25 2,869 29 2.55 0.98,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill......... 2a oan 144- 3; 29-37 24%- 13% 23 
No 2,192 35 6.61 1.53,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 5a 2.25 130- 5; °28-’37 58%- 28% 54 
109 450 144 |: eee Amer. Sugar Refining....... 2 1.25 95- 13; °29-’37 31 - 20 25 
100 18,685 127 9.76 596,9m Amer. Tel. & Tel.........-: i) y 310- 70; °29-'37 150 -1ll 148 
25 2,995 25 fo iar American Tobacco “B”..... 5 5 270- 44; °28-’37* 9156- 58% 89 
No 400 3 11.107 iSt, 6m Amer. Woolen ...........;. ee — 33- 2: °2837° 7%- 3% 6 
50 8,674 57 3.65 0.65,9 m Anaconda Copper.......... 1.75 0.25 175- 3; °29-’37 42%%- 21 35 
5 4,065 14 0.637" 1.217" ee 2, | rere 0.70 cee 27- 1s °25-37* 7 - 3% 6 
] 591 28 0.02 1.88+,6 m Assoc. Dry Goods.......... a 76- 3; °25-'37 125%- 4 ll 
100 «2,427 :««260 0.60  0.58+,9m Atchison, Topeka & S. F.... 2 298- 18; °29-'37 44%. 22% 39 
25 2,664 56 3.51 1.31,9m_ Atlantic Refining........... ] | 78- 8; °28-’37 2736- 173% 23 
No 1,106 39 0.38 0.807* Baldwin Locomotive (r).... 67- 2; °29.’37 15%- 5 13 
100 2,563 124 120+ 5.587,9 m _ Baltimore & Ohio........... — 145- 4; °29-°37 --.. # 7 
10 390 32 1.91 0.437, 9 m_ Barber Asphalt ............ 1 as 83- 5; °29-'37 22%- 12% 20 
20 438 46 6.26 3.99,9 m_ Beech-Nut Packing ........ 6a 5.50a 114- 29; °29-’37 1154%4- 944% ~=s:i114 
5 2,098 13 1.12 0.197, 9 m_ Bendix Aviatien............ 1 ee 104- 5; °29-’37 255%%- 8% 22 
No 3,192 115 7.63 1.267, 9 m_ Bethlehem Steel.... 5 - 141- 7; °29-37 7754- 39% 75 
15 4,397 25 1.43 0.64,6 m Borden Company........... 1.60 l 101- 16; °29-'37 1954- 15 17 
5 2,302 15 3.63 0.487, 9 m_ Borg-Warner .............. 3a 0.25 90%4- 3; °29.’37* 3634- 16% 33 
No 736 68 4.098 1.0272 Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 2.50 82- 7; °29-’37 133%4- 5% 13 
No 745 66 2.57 1.10,9 m Brook. Union Gas.......... 2.30 0.40 249-1544; °29-37 2336- 10% 19 
No 5,000 6 1.64 0.41,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.... 1.40a 0.50 97- 6; °29-37 221%4- 14% 19 
No 965 42 car. . “ -aueees California Packing......... 1.50 1.25 85- 4; °26-’37 244%4- 15% 22 
5 512 13 0.69} 0.54,6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale..... —— 0.25 99- 6; °26-'37 21%- 12% 17 
100 300 =—:150 | haere 2s 6 5 515- 17; °28-’37 107%4- 62% OW) 
No 1,000 6 2.04 0.20,9 m Celanese Corp.............. 2.25 _ 58%- 1%; °29-°37 265%- 9 24 
No 312 6 4.17" 0.17°,6 m Celotex Corp. (new)........ 1.20 (**) 16- 48: °35-’37 16%- 13% 15 
No 1,123 35 es <seeeee eee 5.75a 4 120- 4; °29-°37 591%4- 264% 48 
No 1,800 45 5.45 1.60,9 m Chesapeake Corp........... 3 4.70 112- 5; °27-37 4814- 27% 42 
25 7,658 5] 4.36 1.58,9 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80a" 2 77%- 10; °30-°37 38%4- 22 34 
5 4,352 35 11.96 158,9m Chrysler Comp... .ccescese. 10 2 141- 5; ’25-37 8814- 35% 82 
No 3,992 2 5.78 495,9 m CoonCole ....ccccccccsecss 4.50a 4.50a 191- 41; °29°37* 1423%4-105% 136 
No 11,742 16 0.57 0.15,9 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.45 = 140- 4; °29-37 9%- 5% 8 
10 1,842 29 7.33 3.71,9 m Commercial Credit ......... 5.50a 3 847%- 4; 25-37 59%- 23 56 
No 2,636 6 0.60 0.08}, 9 m Commercial Solvents........ 0.60 sale 63- 4; °29-’37 12%- 5% ll 
No 33,673 4 0.18 0.05,9 m Commonwealth & Southern.. ... awe 30- 1; °29-°37 2y%- 1 2 
No 11,472 7 2.17 2.23 Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 2 2 182- 18; °28-’37 34%4- 17 30 
No 13.915 19 1.48 0.28,6 m Consolidated Oil........... 0.90a 0.80 46- 4; °28-’37 10%- 7 9 
20 2,854 34 3.06 2.16* Continental Can........... 3 2 92- 17; °28-°37 49 - 36% 39 
5 4,683 20 2.97 1.24,9 m Continental Oil (Del.) ..... 1.50a 1 63- 4; °26-37 35%- 21% 30 
25 2,530 31 2.52 2.30,9 m Corn Prod. Refining........ 3 126- 25; °26-’37 70%- 53 65 
100 445 166 5.81 5.34+,6 m Crucible Steel ............. eee 122- 6; °29-°37 443g. 1914 41 
10 982 25 Oy ia Cuban-American Sugar..... 24- 1; °28-37 6%4- 3 5 
1 7,429 3 0.03+ 0.12,9 m Curtiss-Wright ............ 30- 1; °29-°37 7%- 3% 7 
100 516 242 1.94+ 1.93+,9m Delaware & Hudson Co..... 226- 13; °29-°37 24%- 74% 23 
50 1,689 87 0.55+ 2.164,9m_ Del., Lack., & Western...... sah in 170- 5; °29-°37 8%- 4 7 
No 700 22 1.62 0.65,6 1m Diamond Match............ 1 1.25 40%- 10; °30-37 30%- 20% 29 
No 2,000 8 —— 80s ssscomwaee eee EROS 6 sinh sss ress ven 4.50a 3.50 61%- 6; ’27-37* 34%- 27% 30 
20 ~=11,065 40 7.29 2.23,9 m Du Pont de Nemours....... 6.25 1.75 231- 22; °29-’37 151%4- 901% 144 
No 2,251 66 9.96 3.05,6 m Eastman Kodak............ 7.50a 6.50 265- 35; °29-37 187 -121% 180 
5 1,202 14 3.43 0.01,9 m_ Elec. Auto-Lite ............ 2.60 0.50 174- 8; ’28-’37 35%4- 13%4 33 
No 3,422 11 1.40 0.334, 9 m_ Electric Power & Light..... on ae 104- 2; °29-37 14 - 6% 12 
100 1511 118 1.97 IG; 8 Be ee es SED si cewssees.. — ate 94- 2; °29-°37 6%4- 1% 2 
No 28,846 1] 2.20 0.61,9 m General Electric ........... 2.20 0.90 96- 8; °30-°37 48 -27%4 i 
No 5,251 1] 1.75 1.91,9 m General Foods ............ 2 2 78- 19; °29-°37 40%4- 22% 39 
No 665 51 4.93° 4.19f General Mills ............. 3 3 89. 28; °28-’37 70%4- 50% 69 
10 42,669 18 4.38 0.73, 9 m General Motors ........... 3.75 1.50 92- 8; ’29-37 53%- 25% 50 
No 321 17 1.58 0.697, 9 m_ General Railway Signal..... l 0.50 153- 6; °25-37 271%- 12% 24 
No 1,999 4 1.50 0.47,9m_ Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 0.55 143- 8; 27-37 11%- 6% 9 
No 800 22 2.62" 0.2579 DN Mas eneckeew sues 2.60a 0.50 55- 3; °29-°37 28%4- 13 26 
No 1,303 36 225+  0.95+,6m Goodrich, B. F............. 1 not 106- 2; °29-°37 26%. 10 24 
No 2,059 21 1.95 0.02,6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber.... 2.50 0.25 155- 6; °27-’37 3634- 15% 33 
100 2,498 157 4.06 1.03+, 9 m_ Great Northern Pfd......... 2 ‘ah 155- 6; 27-37 28%4- 12% 26 
1 1,802 13 0.892 0.538 Hecker Products ........... 0.90a 0.60 82-554; °28-’37 ll - 5% 10 
No 686 2 0.49} 3.80,9 m Hershey Chocolate.......... 3 3 144- 26; °27-’37 60 - 40 58 
No 717 37 7.65 5.54,9 m Household Finance......... 4.75a 5a 44- 73: °28-’37 71%- 46% 71 
No 1,589 19 0.42 2.80+,9 m Hudson Motor............. a 100- 3; °27-°37 » . 5 9 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1938 Div. Div. to Date Long Term Prices 1938 Prices 
Par Shares Value 1937 m=months 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 
100 350 mehee. eben Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... bes 59-144; °29-’37 9%- 2% 9 
No 776 $53 $11.23 $7.43, 9 m_ Int. Business Machines ..... $6' $4.50" 255- 52; °29-’37 179%4-130 179 
No 4,246 - Se OO SS 4 2.15 142- 10; °28-’37 70 - 48 63 
No = 14,584 u 3.32 156,99 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 2.25a 2 73- 4; °28-37 5756- 36% 53 
No 6,399 39 1.60 OS6,Gm fee. Tel & Tal.......vcccee oy as 149- 3; °29-'37 11%- 5% 9 
No 850 45 5.80 055,9 m Johns-Manville ............ 4.75a re 243- 10; °29-37 111%- 58 100 
No 10,822 30 4.60 0.76,6 m Kennecott Copper.......... 3.50a 1.75 105- 5; °29-'37 51 - 26% 45 
10 5,491 18 | er _—_—. 2 eae 1.20 1.20 92- 6; °26-’37 22%- 15% 22 
No 1,822 27 ee ensweiies Kroger Grocery ............ 1.50 1.90a 132- 10; °28-’37 2156- 12% 20 
No 2,506 16 4.25 0.17,9 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass... 4 1.25 80%4-3%; °29-’37 583¢- 23% 55 
25 2,277 38 6.34 uate Liggett & Myers “B”..... — 5a 128- 34; °24-’37 103%- 81% ~=s 1101 
No 1490 49 8.47) 4.80 Ce Mi wednssevetnesde 7.50a 3a 96- 8; °29-'37 62%4- 33 59 
25 520 27 1.01 1.03, 9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit......... 1.60 1.05 87- 16; °29.’37 234%4- 14% 23 
10 1,872 17 a> — wesnas Lorillard (P.) Co.......... 1.20 0.90 32- 8; °29-37 21%- 138% 20 
10 727 26 1.26 0.15,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate...... 3 0.50 118%4-18%; °28-37 26%- 13% 21 
No 597 64 2.15 pe ee a a ere 2.25a 0.25 115- 10; °28-’37 32%4- 16 31 
No 1,656 40 2.52 ee aS ee 2.75a 2 256- 17; °29-’37 49%%- 24% 45 
10 1,858 32 2.86 0.81,9 m Mid-Continent Pet.......... 1.50 0.60 45- 4; °26-’37 2256- 12% 17 
No 5,217 32 3.73 2.00,9 m Montgomery Ward........... 4.90a 1.50 157- 4: °28-’37 54%4- 25 50 
S 4,263 12 0.85 1.17¢¢ Nash-Kelvinator Corp....... 1 0.12% 119- 5; °26-’37* 12%- 6% 10 
10 6,289 15 1.62 127,9 m _ National Biscuit............ 1.60 1.60 237- 17; °28-37* 28 - 15% 26 
No 1,628 22 2.56 1.04,9 m Nat. Cash Register......... 1.25a 1 149- 5; °26-’37 3056- 12% 25 
No 6,264 12 1.56 0.72,6 m Nat. Dairy Products........ 1.20 1 87- 10; °29-°37 16%4- 11% 14 
No 2,037 19 3.94 2.04,9 m _ National Distillers Products. 2.75a 2 125- 13; °28-’37* 30 - 17% 28 
No 5,456 19 1.39 0.89,9 m Nat. Power & Light......... 0.60 0.60 72- 5; °26-37 9%- 5 8 
25 2,167 52 9.00 180,9m National Steel ............. 3.50a 1 99- 13; °29-’37 81%- 44% 79 
No 6,447 142 0.99 3.32+,9 m New York Central......... 257- 8; °29.’37 21%- 10 19 
100 1,571 98 7.09 8857,9m WN. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) ware 133- 2; °29-°37 2%- 1% 2 
No 8,575 22 sere North American............ 0.90 187- 10; °26-’37 26%- 13% 23 
25 6,261 29 2.71 2.42 Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 2 99- 12; °27-’37 30 - 22% 29 
No — 15,000 3 0.20 0.22+,9 m_ Packard Motor Car......... 0.25 ee 33- 2; °29-'37 6 - 3% 5 
50 13,168 89 2.07 0.16,9 m Pennsylvania R. R.......... 1.25 0.50 110- 6; °29-’37 2414. 14% 22 
No 5,503 31 2.67 2.279 Public Service of N. J...... 2.60 2.20 138- 28; °27-’37 35%4- 25 33 
No 3,820 64 3.30 0.33, 9 m_ Pullman Incorporated....... 2.75a 1.37% 99. 3; °27-’37 3914- 21% 37 
No 13,881 3 0.42 0.12,9 m Radio Corporation ......... 0.20 0.20 115- 3; °29-’37 9%. 4% 8 
] 1,585 2 1.784 0.06,6 m Remington Rand, Inc....... 1.20a" 0.90 58- 1; °27-37 175%%- 9% 16 
No 5,832 37 1.14 181+,9 m Republic Steel............. oe pe 7914-1%; °30-'37 255%- 11% 24 
10 10,000 15 ae) dates Reynolds Tobacco “B”...... 3 2.90 66- 27; °29-’37 4614- 33% 45 
No 5,527 43 5.72 1.29,6 m_ Sears, Roebuck ............ 5.50a 5.50a 198- 10; °27-37 80%- 47 74 
No 276 17 1.099 1.438 Smith (L. C.)-Corona...... 162%a 0.75 401%4- %; °30-’37 19%4- 10 18 
15 31,151 20 eee Socony-Vacuum .........--. 0.80a 0.50 23-° 5; ‘31-37 1636- 10% 13 
No 746 32 re South Porto Rico Sugar..... 3.05a 1.75a 49. 4; °27-’37 28 - 16% 20 
25 3,183 26 2.22 1.48,9 m Southern Cal. Edison....... 1.62%a_ 1.75a 92- 10; °27-’37 25 - 19% 24 
100 3,773 200 0.20 2.464, 9 m_ Southern Pacific ........... aes 7+ 158- 6; °29-37 22%- 9% 19 
100 1,298 158 169 4.30+,9 m Southern Raiiway ......... ee was 165- 2; °28-'37 21%- 5% 19 
No 12,648 4 0.71 0.43,9 m Standard Brands .......... 0.80 0.624% 89-714; °26-’37 9%- 6% 7 
No 2,162 56 133+ 1.057,6 m Standard Gas & Electric ces — 244-214; °29-’37 54%- 2 4 
No 13,004 43 3.17 1.84, 9 m Standard Oil of California... 2a 1.40a 82- 15; °26-37 34%- 25% 29 
25 25,856 44 a) 060t(‘(‘C Ga Standard Oil of New Jersey 2.50a 1.50a 85- 19; °29-’37 5834- 39% 53 
10 1,705 15 5.36 3.96,9 m_ Sterling Products .......... 4.20a 3.80 78%4- 46; °33-’37 71%- 49 69 
5 1,242 12 1.55 0.43+,9 m  Stewart-Warner ........... la ao, T7- 23 °29-°37 12%- 6 ll 
25 9,337 42 ie Texas Corporation.......... 2.25a 2.50 75- 9; °26-’37 4954- 32% 45 
No 3,840 16 3.02 1.37,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2.75a 2 85- 12; °26-°37 38 - 26 32 
No 2,411 17 4.49 0.16,9 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 5a 1 139- 8; °29-’37 55%4- 31% 52 
2 iis MP weteautera) — eacaane TUGRSAMARTICR. .cccccccceses 0. 0.75 67- 2; °29-37 12%- 8 10 
No 733 37 6.79 1.63, 9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher... 4.50a 2 182- 7; ’28-’37 69 - 41 67 
No 8,903 27 4.81 1.50,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 3.20 2.40 140- 16; °29-’37 90%- 57 87 
25 4,666 29 2.58 1.37,9 m Union Oil of California..... 1.40a 1.20 58- 8; °28-°37 22%- 17% 19 
100 2,223 198 6.15 250. Fim Union POG ss ce cccesccees 6 6 298- 27; °29.’37 99%%4- 55% 95 
5 2,531 10 1.58 1.41,9m United Aircraft ........... 1 0.50 162- 7; °29-37* 38 - 19% 36 
No 14,531 8 0.10,9 m 0.02,6 m United Corporation ........ 0.20 ee 76- 2; °29-’37 45%- 2 4 
No 2,906 56 4.08 237. DM URNEE BIE 6ccccscccccecs 4a 7 159- 10; °26-’37 67%4- 50 61 
No 23,252 11 1.09 0.72,9 m United Gas Improvement.... 1 1 60- 9; °29.’37 12%- 8% 12 
No 397 7 2.7372 4.90} ie oe WE vewesinc cede ete ae 51- 1; °28-’37 7Ty%- 3% 7 
20 600 35 3.21 1.12,6m_ U.S. Pipe & Foundry...... 3 2 72- 6; °28-’37 4954. 21% 45 
No 837 20 0.54¢ 0.35¢,9m_ U.S. Realty & Improve..... aia - 120- 2; °29-37 7 - 2% 6 
10 1,567 17 2.21 ee 8 eee aie mre 72- 13 °29-°37 561%4- 21 52 
50 529 77 9.49 2.41,8m_ U.S. Smelting, R. & M..... ll 4 141- 10; °32-’37 72%4- 44% 65 
100 8,703 151 8.58 eT SS SO 1 262- 21; °29-’37 71%4- 38 68 
100 1,045 198 3.18 148+, 9 m Western Union............ 2.25 aie 272- 12; °28-’37 3414- 16% 27 
No 3,107 15 2.01 0.167, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake.... 2.25 1 68- 9; °27-’37 33%- 15% 30 
50 62582 68 7.56 2.32,9 m Westinghouse Electric ...... 6 2.50 293- 16; °28-’37 124%- 61% £114 
10 9,750 20 a keweua Woolworth, F. W........+-. 2.40 2.40 104- 22; "29°37  53%- 36 52 
1 1,300 6 0.86 0.13¢, 9 m Yellow Truck “B”......00.. oes 37-156; °29-’37 21%- 8% 20 
tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


or reorganization. (s) Plus 20% in stock. 


4% in stock. 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


Figures for Allegheny Steel only. 


(g) Year ended June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
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(q) Six months ended December 31. 
(t) Plus 5% in stock. (u) Plus 3% in stock. (v) Plus 2% in stock. 
(y) Six months ended April 30. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. {9 months to Jun 


e 30. (**) 100% payable in stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended 
(r) Company reported in receivership 
(w) Six months ended March 31. (x) Plus 
(tt) Recently merged. 























Investment Pointers 
(Continued from page 31) 


ample, Virginia-Carolina Chemical pre- 
ferred, selling at $26, with net work- 
ing capital of around $45 a share. This 
stock sold at $74 in 1937. As earnings 
seem sure to improve in the next two 
years, I strongly advise purchases. 
The farm implement business should 
have a good year in 1939. The stocks 
have done little. Purchases on a scale 
down of Case Threshing and Interna- 


FORBES 


tional Harvester are recommended. 


Other laggards recommended are: 


General Theatre Equipment 
California Packing 
Swift & Co. 

Snider Packing 
Liquid Carbonic 

U. S. Hoffman 
Pepperell 

Glidden 

Chicago Mail Order 
Atlantic Refining 
Skelly Oil 

Standard Oil of N. J. 










Pacific Western Oil 
Socony-Vacuum 


Oil stocks have been lifeless for a 
long time. Steps are being taken to 
correct over-production troubles. In 
the meanwhile, demand for gasoline 
continues huge. Oil stocks appear to 
be dragging bottom. 

—November 22. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





November Winds Rock TVA 


Wasuincton—The big fellow who 
always keeps his ear to the power- 
house tells me he can hear what the 
election waves are saying in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Less water has gone 
over the dam since Nov. 8, in a man- 
ner of speaking. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, fired for “contumacy” 
because he charged somebody was 
peeling the pig too deep, is to have a 
day in Court in Knoxville. As his case 
is presented, it is destined ultimately 
to reach the Supreme Court, for it 
involves the power of the President to 
remove an appointee. The law under 
which Dr. Morgan was appointed says 
specifically that TVA directors may 
not be removed save with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. A court 
victory for Dr. Morgan would invali- 
date every official act of the TVA 
board since his summary removal by 
the White House last Spring. 

Moreover, says the same big fellow, 
the Congressional Joint Committee ap- 
pointed last May to look into the Berry 
marble claims, and sundry other mat- 
ters in and about the more abundant 
valley, is preparing a report. Under 
the mandate of the enabling resolution, 
the committee’s report must be submit- 
ted the first week of the new session. 

A clear majority of the Committee 
favors immediate reorganization of the 
entire TVA administrative system. 

This majority, which includes Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans from both the 
House and Senate, feels strongly not 
only that the evidence presented at 
the Knoxville hearings demands care- 
ful consideration by the Congress, but 
also that it would be well to enlarge 


the TVA board from the present three 
to perhaps five members—all to con- 
tinue, of course, subject to Senate con- 
firmation. Regardless of the outcome 
of Dr. Morgan’s suit for back pay, 
this would take control of the TVA 
away from the Hon. David E. Lilien- 
thal and would leave Harcourt A. 
Morgan in undisputed control of the 
fertilizer situation. 

A second general agreement among 
the Senators and Representatives who 
sampled Mr. Berry’s marble with their 
own teeth, is that the projected new 
board for TVA should be charged with 
its duties in more specific language. 

Third, there is a strong feeling 
among the majority that under no 
theory of law is there any basis for 
the sharp delimitation of duties which 
has existed in the present board since 
1933—Lilienthal in charge of power, 
H. A. Morgan in charge of fertilizers, 
and Dr. Morgan in charge of flood 
control and soil conservation. To make 
sure that no such absurdity is at- 
tempted again, the committee major- 
ity, one learns, feels that Congress 
should expressly forbid such demarca- 
tion of authority. A board administer- 
ing delegated powers of Congress is a 
board of co-ordinate equals, and no 
member can divest himself of any part 
of his authority or responsibility by an 
internal agreement. 

The most shocking scandal brought 
to light by the TVA hearings bears 
upon the forged minutes of the TVA 
board, which later were made a piv- 
otal part of the sixteen-company suit 
challenging TVA’s constitutionality. 

Other matters of general public con- 
cern will pass in review in the report 
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of the Joint Committee, especially such 
matters as TVA bookkeeping; specu- 
lative transactions by certain TVA of- 
ficers and staff members on or about 
the date of fundamental TVA deci- 
sions touching power rates over six 
States; and sundry items of adminis- 
trative procedure in that bleak valley 
where kilowatts now grow wild, like 
mustard and golden rod. 
Such are the matters awaiting the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








Tides of Business 
(Continued from page 27) 








following pretty closely the average 
trend for the past five years (1933- 
1937), but they are now pulling away 
and approaching the 1937 levels. 


Prices of Raw Materials 
Including Farm Products 





In per cent., 1926 — 100% 


Prices of Finished Products 





In per cent., 1926 — 100% 


The price index figures are charted 
as percentages, the base being 1926 = 
100. The raw materials index includes 
farm products, and the finished prod- 
ucts index is a comprehensive figure 
covering all types of finished products, 
from furniture to textiles. 
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The holiday season brings back memories 
of bygone days and old-time friends. You 
find yourself wondering how they are and 
what they’re doing. 

That’s the time to pick up your telephone 
and renew acquaintance across the miles. 
Greetings are warmer when they’re spoken. 
Familiar voices make family news more sat- 
isfying. And genuine pleasure goes both ways, 


always. 





Try a telephone reunion at holiday time 
—and you'll want to do it all year round. 
Rates are low during the day and are even 
lower to most points after 7 P.M. and all 
day Sunday. 

Long Distance rates for calls to many 
points are listed in the front of your 


telephone directory. 


* Especially after 7 P.M. or all day Sunday! 
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How a yellow envelope 


saves 


VERY morning, into the mail 
EK room of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, pours a flood of 
mail equal to that handled by the 
city of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Among the tons of mail will be 
some 1200 to 1500 yellow envelopes. 
If it were necessary to open these yel- 
low envelopes and classify their con- 
tents, at least an hour would be lost 

..at a time when every hour is pre- 
cious. 

But there is no need to open them. 
The color says that someone insured in 
Metropolitan has passed away...and 
that someone else is left behind, faced 
with the extraordinary and immedi- 
ate expenses that always accompany 
death. 


So the yellow envelope takes prece- 





dence over all incoming mail. Un- 
opened, it is hurried to the proper de- 
partment, where the claim, when 
verified, is immediately put through 
for payment. 

That is one of the reasons why, in 
the vast majority of all death claims, 
Metropolitan is able to mail the in- 
surance check on or before the second 
day following receipt of the claim. 

Incomplete or inaccurate informa- 
tion accounts for nearly all cases of 
delay. Last year, less than one-third 
of 1% of the claims reached the 
courts. Legal defense was undertaken 
only when necessary to protect the 
interests of the other policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 

The truth is that life insurance 
companies wish to pay every claim 


an hour in time of need 


promptly. But competent manage- 
ment and system, as well as sound 
financial structure; are necessary to 
make that wish come true. 
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